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FEATURED in this issue... 


Prrsonat sacrifices by everybody are required to 
check inflation, Government can help with tax revision to 
stimulate investment. Congressman Craig Hosmer, of Cali 
fornia, (page 1) outlines the great national battle for price 
stability over the next five years. 

sd 


Tie Office of War Information, under Elmer 
Davis, was the New Deal’s first serious attempt at national 
thought control. Six different committees of Congress have 
had OWI on the vivisection table. Walter S. Steele (page 
3) examines the evidence of Communist infiltration in OWL, 
before its re-organization as USIA. 
a 


Tue Declaration of Independence has escaped 
enemy fire five times in 181 years, Thomas Adams reviews 
the perilous history of America’s Deathless Document 
(page S). 


as 


For uis services in the Illinois Militia during 
the Black Hawk War, Abe Lincoln received Federal land 
scrip entitling him to 160 acres of Missouri farm land, Still 
unredeemed in part, this scrip expires by law on August 5, 
1957. John Jay Daly (page 7) sketches the history of 
Lincoln’s land grant. 

Js 


Tue EAGLE, more than any other bird, typifies 
the soaring and indomitable spirit of America. Lucy Em 
bury (page 15) presents a scholarly and intriguing sketch 
of the eagle in legend and heraldry through five-thousand 
years. 


Sd 


Dip Norru Caroutna proclaim the first formal 
resolutions of independence from Britain, fourteen months 
before the national Declaration of Independence by the 
Continental Congress? George W. Grupp surveys the his 
tory of the long-debated Mecklenburg Declaration of May 
20, 1775, tracing the original documents to their last known 
repositories (page 15). 


st 


Tie reat authors of American independence 
were mostly young men in their late 20’s and early 30’s. 
Earle W. Gage traces the development of the Declaration 
of Independence through inter-colony correspondence, and 


Mason’s 
(page 17). 


George Virginia Bill of Rights of May 1776 
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Eeyrr’s Nasser is following a course remarkably 
close to Hitler’s personal alliance with Communism, Don 
ald J, Wood, West Coast newspaperman (page 19), traces 
the history of this reckless pro-Communist Egyptian mili 
tarist, who by inviting Communist atheism to prestige 
through the Middle East, has betrayed all Islam. 

& 


T ue rower of freedom still is unmeasured in 
terms of wealth and human felicity. On page 21, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, traces the history of freedom in the USA: Freedom— 
The Wealth Machine. 
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EVERYBODY CAN HELP LICK INFLATION 


By HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


U. 8. Representative from California 








ERHAPS the most important fact that Americans 

of our time have need to understand is that the 

causes of inflation must be removed or the bur- 
dens will become heavier and heavier until the break- 
ing point is reached. To remove the present causes of 
inflation involves sacrifices which our people cannot 
be expected to make unless they realize fully the con 
sequences of not making them. 

Who is responsible for inflation? 
it? Who must work to stop it? 
of these questions is: Everybody. 

We will get out of our inflation difficulty only as 
each of us comprehends the nature of the problem and 
the means of attacking it. We must get out of it if 
we are to avoid disaster, 


Who is hurt by 
The answer to each 


The aged living in retirement, teachers, government 
workers and others on relatively fixed incomes, have 
long felt the squeeze of prices spiralling beyond in 
comes, But that is only one of countless tragic bur 
dens of inflation. Others are just now appearing to 
millions of Americans who formerly regarded “creep 
ing inflation” as no more than an election year catch 
phrase, without real meaning in their own lives. 

Let us start by tracing inflation developments from 
the years of World War II, when most of the nation’s 
productive capacity was devoted to making the weap 
ons of victory. Civilian goods were scarce; rigid con 
trols stopped people from bidding up prices. A high 
proportion of earnings went into savings simply be 
cause they had no place else to go. 

Post-war removal of controls freed our economic 
system to return to its historic function of supplying 
civilian demands, and people began using their savings 
as well as current income to satisfy pent up desires 
for consumer goods. 

New homes, new cars, new furniture became the rule 
rather in the American way of life. Power brakes, the 
second bathroom, Hi-Fi and innumerable other refine 
ments were added to old products. Television sets, 
television dinners, automatic dishwashers and a host 
of other completely new products were developed. For 
all these things the American people had a tremendous 
appetite. This vast new production has meant a con 
stantly rising standard of living for the nation. 

At the same time the people’s tastes became richer 
in the things they wanted from all levels of govern- 
ment, Welfare programs were expanded, thousands 


of miles of highways turned into freeways, and other 
new programs undertaken by the score because the 
people wanted them, Government expansion has been 
based on quantity as well as quality, for our rapidly 
growing population has multiplied the needs for 
schools, police protection and all other services of gov- 
ernment, old and new. 

Taken all together, these ever growing private and 
public demands for goods and services have aggregated 
more than could be produced. Since World War II 
the remarkable growth in our productive capacity each 
year, except for agriculture has been fairly consistently 
outpaced by an even more remarkable growth in 
demand. 

With goods and services thus constantly in short 
supply, buyers and employers were willing to pay 
higher prices and wages until enough of each were 
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priced out of the market to restore the balance be- 
tween supply and demand. Had the process stopped 
there competition amongst purchasers, which drives 
prices up, would have shifted to competition amongst 
sellers which, if it does not drive prices down, at least 
keeps them stable. We would have had a little infla- 
tion, but not the tremendous amount we have ex 
perienced. 

The price spiral did not stop because individuals and 
business alike used not only accumulated savings and 
current earnings to bid up prices, but another seem- 
ingly limitless resource—their future earnings, avail- 
able by borrowing and repayable in “easy” install- 
ments. Governments’ vast powers to borrow against 
future revenues further swelled this inflationary force. 

The result today is that not only has the “bidding 
up” process operated to cheapen the value of money, 
but the very free availability of “future” dollars 
(credit) has had a further depressing effect on the 
value of current dollars. 

Another complicating factor has been the steady 
pressure by workers and business to increase prices 
they receive as producers, to compensate for the steady 
increases they face as consumers, This is part of the 
endless circle known to economists as “spiralling” in- 
flation. 

Spiralling or not, that part of the increased money 
wages of a bricklayer, for example, resulting from this 
process and not from increased productivity is “infla- 
tion.” The same is true for that part of the increased 
price of the home he helped build which does not rep 
resent an actual increase in its intrinsic value, Dol 
lars which buy less work or less goods are worth less. 


It takes $4.65 today to buy what $4.00 did ten years 
ago. During 1956 wages in California rose by an aver- 
age of 6.7 per cent; but two-thirds of the increase was 
cancelled by rising prices. Only one-third went into 
increased purchasing power; two-thirds was “taxed 
away” by inflation. To the person whose wages did 
not rise, or who lives on a fixed income, the year meant 
a net loss in purchasing power. 

For every family budget, an income of $116 a month 
is required for every $100 in the 1947 budget, to main 
tain the same living standard. 

It is obvious that inflation will continue to impose 
this tremendous “tax” as long as our productive ca- 
pacity for goods and services cannot fully meet our 
unrestricted demands, After all, 100 per cent of sup- 
ply is all there is and when the grand total of all the 
demands add up to 110 per cent, prices are bound to 
rise until supply and demand are brought into equi- 
librium. This balance must be brought about speedily 
before inflationary pressures wreck our economy and 
bring disaster to all, It means doing something to 
expand our productive capacity faster and also doing 
something to put the brakes on demand while accom 
plishing it. 

That sounds simple, but doing it in our complex 
economy is not so simple. 

Expanding productivity depends largely on new and 
improved plants, machinery and other instruments of 
production. The price tag on these for corporations 
alone is estimated at $60 billion a year. Probably an 
almost equal amount is needed by unincorporated busi- 
nesses, The money can come only from re-invested 
earnings and new investments by individuals of their 
savings. At the present time neither source is proving 
adequate to finance as rapid an expynsion of produc- 
tive capacity as needed to remove in“ationary pr-s 


sures, Business has attempted to meet the deficiency 
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by over-borrowing, but capacity in that regard is com- 
ing to an end, An unpleasant side effect of such bor- 
rowing has been to help to drive interest rates up be 
cause so many additional borrowers were in the market 
clamoring for money. 

The basic reason our economy has not been getting 
the amount of investment money it needs for expan- 
sion is taxes. High corporate income taxes have siph- 
oned away large amounts of earnings that otherwise 
would be re-invested. High individual income taxes, 
which have caused many a TV quiz contestant to stop 
short of the top prize, because the tax bite makes the 
risk foolish, also discourage investors from risking 
their money for a disproportionately small return 
after taxes. 

Although circumstances vary from industry to in- 
dustry, the overall result is that only about $3.5 billion 
annually is being invested in new corporate stock 
issues, Whereas capital from this source totalling $6 
billion a year is required to finance the necessary anti 
inflationary expansion of corporate productive capac 
ity. The investment picture for unincorporated busi- 
nesses is no less gloomy. 

A reshaping of our tax policies is needed to provide 
both the means and the incentives for an accelerated 
investment in building up the Nation’s productive 
capacity. Only in this way can we boost supply up 
near the demands we make, and only in this way can 
we create the vast number of new jobs needed to em 
ploy our rapidly expanding population, 

Such tax changes are not a matter of lowering taxes 
on “big business and the rich” while “the poor” get 
no relief, Saying so is good demagoguery, but poor 
economics, Tax revision is a common-sense matter of 
doing what is needed in a free enterprise economy to 
eliminate the burdens of inflation and the threat of 
unemployment, both of which are far more disastrous 
to “the poor” than to any other economic category. 


On the side of putting brakes on demand while sup 


ply is 
tions. 


catching up, there are also serious complica 

It is not enough to say that government should cut 
its spending, Government in American democracy is 
but an instrumentality by which the collective will of 
the people is expressed. Government can cut spending 
(See Lick INFLATION—page 28) 
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This ch: : m. ement of retail consumer prices 
in the U. "s. pp Poa 1913, based on an index figure of 100 for 
the years 1947-49. The last big up-swing began in 1941 
and continued through 1948. There was a slight recession 
during 1949-50, but the Korean War set off another upsurge, 
which has barely held steady since 1953. The latest figure 
in this index was 119.2 for March 1957, an increase from 
114.4 from the year 1953 











XAMINED in historical perspective, the Office of 
War Information, under Elmer Davis, was an 
operation unique in American history. It was 
the New Deal’s first serious attempt at national 
thought control. It aimed at an official Government 
monopoly in all news of public affairs. At the same 
time, it was a world-wide political propaganda bu- 
reau—a richly financed office for the suppression of 
all international news reflecting upon the purposes of 
world Communism. 
Throughout its throbbing three years, OWI was 
defiant and contemptuous of Congress, frequently 





want to impose Communism on the rest of the world, 
(3) still to be killing the idea of private property. . . . 
Russia wants to be treated by us for what she is—a 
very strong, first-rate power, perhaps even the domi- 
nant power of the coming century so far as keeping 
the peace of the world is concerned.” 

Cowles told his audience that Americans who mis- 
trusted Russia reminded him of “the hillbilly who 
went to the hardware store to buy a silencer for his 
shotgun, so his daughter could have a quiet wedding.” 

“Russia and China understand the modern world. 
They still wonder whether the people of the United 
States do. If we do, we 
ought to say so promptly, 








ELMER DAVIS GOES TO WAR? 


By WALTER S. STEELE dell 


before it is too late.” 
These observations were 
made as a part of Cowles’ 
unofficial report on his 
trip to Russia with Wen- 
Willkie in October 
1942, before a United Na- 





tions lecture series in 





tripped up the military services, and several times 
attempted to over-rule the State Department on for- 
eign policy. 

In all of these unconstitutional operations, OWI 
apparently was guided and directed at the top by men 
of pronounced Communist sympathies and strong col- 
lectivist tendencies—men who often appeared proud of 
their ambitions to make a “new world,” patterned 
vaguely somewhere between the Communist Manifesto 
and the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 

That the entire operation fell flat on its face at the 
end of the war is testimony to the deep-rooted innate 
vitality of American constitutional freedom, America’s 
quiet, patriotic underground could not be panicked 
permanently into collectivist policies and programs. 
The twelve years since 1945 have served only to bring 
into historical focus the more shocking episodes of 
OWI subversion and betrayal. 

OWI was established by Presidential Executive Or- 
der 9182, June 13, 1942, and abolished by Executive 
Order 9608, August 31, 1945. It began with an appro- 
priation of $25,135,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943, received $38,220,000 for 1944, and $64,390,000 
for 1945—a total of $128-million in three years. It 
was the richest political gravy train in wartime Wash- 
ington. Employment in OWI for some unexplained 
reason automatically deferred men from military 
service. 

A cordial, glowing tolerance of Communism at home 
and abroad characterized OWI policy throughout. As 
early as February 10, 1943, Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
deputy director in charge of domestic operations, 
emphasized before a Washington audience that com. 
plete religious freedom had been restored in Russia. 

“Now, so long as the church remains out of politics,” 
he said, “persecutions are a thing of the past... . I 
saw no single bit of propaganda for a world revolu- 
tion.” 

Six weeks later Cowles reprimanded unnamed Amer- 
icans for their publicly expressed suspicions concern- 
ing Russia’s post-war aims. 

“If Americans don’t make an effort to understand 
Russia and the Russian place in the scheme of things 
to follow this war, I fail to see how we can possibly 
hope to build a worth-while peace. 

“Prejudice and distrust of Russia by Americans runs 
high, it seems to me, for three reasons, (1) Russia is 
thought still to be stamping out religion, (2) still to 





Constitution Hall, Wash- 

ington, D. C. The panel 
for this lecture was presided over by Edward C. Car- 
ter, Secretary General of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, an organization formally branded in Congress 
as a Communist-front promoting establishment of a 
new China dominated by Communists. 

“Stalin feels the survival and development of the 
Soviet Union no longer depend upon world revolu- 
tion,” Cowles explained. 

Reporting another lecture in this series the Wash- 
ington Post observed that Cowles “also looked to the 
Soviet Union to do its part in helping lead the world 
to security and freedom after the war.” 

That is how America was put to sleep—with OWI 
administering the happiness pills. 

Playwright Robert Sherwood, was head of OWI’s 
Overseas Division, The world was assigned to seven 
language desks, each in charge of a geographical area. 
Sherwood himself directed all programs touching Rus- 
sia, and Owen Lattimore directed the Far Eastern 
desk, where he was in a position to keep informed on 
the plans and operations of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, from Corregidor to Tokyo, and on General 
Patrick J. Hurley, from New Zealand to Chungking. 
By several accounts, General MacArthur’s personal 





Elmer Davis When He Took Over OWI Directorship 
in June 1942 
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reports from the Pacific war often were withheld from 
President Roosevelt, Sherwood tells of a visit with 
Roosevelt on March 24, 1945, soon after Yalta. Him 
self just back from a talk with MacArthur at Manila, 
Sherwood told the President the war in the Pacific 
appeared near its end, “much nearer than I had im 
agined before I made this trip.” 

After telling the President what he had learned 
from MacArthur regarding economic collapse in 
Japan, Sherwood was astonished to hear Mr. Roose 
velt observe wistfully, “I wish that he would some 
times tell some of these things to me.” 

On this occasion, Sherwood reported that MacArthur 
had indicated approval of the Lattimore Plan to try 
Emperor Hirohito as a war criminal. 

The fact is, of course, that MacArthur always em 
phatically opposed the liquidation of the Japanese 
monarchy, and was successful in blocking the Latti 
more Plan when he later became chief of the UN occu 
pation forces. But OWI’s Sherwood, in his verbal re 
port to President Roosevelt, apparently misrepresented 
MacArthur’s views regarding the Lattimore Plan. Lat- 
timore is said to have at that moment favored turning 
Hirohite over to the Chinese Communists, as hostage 
for Japan’s acceptance of a Communist-dominated 
postwar government, 

Another incident illustrating the vast influence of 
OWI in the formulation of basic war policies is found 
in the hearings of the Senate Internal Security Com 
mittee for September 14, 1951, Eugene Dooman, a 
State Department officer since 1912, told of a confer 
ence with President Truman on May 28, 1945, in which 
the President approved a document calling for a peace 
with Japan without the arrest of Emperor Hirohito as 
a war criminal, 

After approving this document, President Truman 
directed Dooman to have it cleared at the Pentagon. 
Accordingly, on the following day, May 29, Dooman 
presented the draft to Secretary of War Stimson. 
About twenty of our highest-ranking military and 
naval officers were present as Under-Secretary of State 
Joseph Grew and Dooman presented the proposed 
peace terms. Stimson expressed unqualified approval, 
as did Navy Secretary Forrestal. 

“Elmer Davis reacted very violently and would have 
none of it,” Dooman continued. 

Two weeks later Owen Lattimore presented a strong 
personal memorandum to President Truman insisting 
that the Japanese monarchy be liquidated, 

About this time, May 1945, John K. Emerson, who 
had been assigned by the Office of Strategic Services to 
work with the Japanese Communists at Yenan, re- 
turned to Washington. He allegedly carried back 
letters from well-known Japanese Communists to sev 
eral Japanese Communists then employed in OSS. 
This Red clique in OSS reportedly worked closely with 
the Lattimore group in OWI. Their plan apparently 
was to establish a Communist regime in Japan after 
the war, Dooman charged, This plan required, as a 
first step, the trial of the Emperor as a war criminal. 

The fact that Elmer Davis was the only objector to 
the Japanese peace terms finally approved by President 
Truman, at the Pentagon conference of May 29, 1945, 
identifies him as at least a vocal supporter of the Lat 
timore program. (IPR hearings, p. 746.) 

So the peace terms to Japan, originally approved by 
President Truman on May 28th, 1945, were not pub- 
lished until the conclusion of the Potsdam Conference, 
July 30, 1945. 

Bitter internal friction over both domestic and for 
eign policies exploded violently from time to time, 
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Robert Sherwood Who Headed OWI Overseas Division 


bringing the entire OWL operation periodically before 
Congress for a searching review. Besides the routine 
appropriations hearings every year, OWI was put on 
the vivisection table by six different committees of 
Congress—twice by the Dies Committee on Un-Amer 
ican Activities. 

Congressman Boren (D-Okla.), chairman of the war 
time inquiry into newsprint searcity at home while 
thousands of tons a month were being shipped to lend 
lease applicants abroad, revealed that pro-Communist 
newspapers overseas encountered no difficulty in get 
ting U. 8S. paper, but non-Communist publications sel 
dom received even acknowledgment of their applica 
tions for newsprint, 

Lee Falk, radio chief of OWI’s foreign language 
branch, was cited before another Congressional in 
quiry for having exerted strony pressure on radio sta 
tions to dismiss announcers who would not go along 
with pro-Communist handouts distributed by OWI for 
foreign-language programs in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, and Chicago. Joseph Lang, 
owner of station WHOM, New York, resisted Falk’s 
pressures for two years, but finally caved in and fired 
Elsa Maria Troja, an announcer Falk insisted was 
anti-Communist. Six like cases of dismissals de 
manded by OWI were documented in th's hearing. 

Ray Tucker, veteran Washington news reporter and 
columnist, described OWI as un-American in concep- 
tion, purpose, and method. 

“If I wanted to become a dictator of the American 
type I would need no other agency than the O'ice of 
War Information under its present system of opera 
tion, personnel, and philosophy,’ Tucker told the 
nation-wide radio audience of the American Forum of 
the Air, July 13, 1943. He estimated about 20 per cent 
of the OWI personnel were “Communists, left-wingers, 
Socialists, or international hobos with no citizenship 
in any country.” 

Another major explosion in OWI’s troubled history 
came when Walter Wanger, president of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, publicly chal- 
lenged Elmer Davis’ demand that all motion picture 
scripts be submitted first to Washington for approval 
before going into Hollywood production. 

One segment of the motion picture program was an 
OWT short subject every week during 1943, released 
free to 16,500 theatres in the U. S. One of these shorts 
was Leningrad—City of Courage. Another was Henry 

(See EvmMrr Davis—page 29) 

















N OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL one may see a large 
sheet of wrinkled, yellowish, time-scarred parch- 
ment which justly deserves its newest and perhaps 

most colorful title—America’s Deathless Document. 
It has survived more hazards than Hair-breadth Harry 
in a dozen penny dreadfuls, 

At the bottom of the parchment, in faded ink, one 
can barely read a few signatures of the 56 patriots 
who, by signing, defied King George III, their sov- 
ereign, thereby making themselves liable to the hang- 
man’s noose, 

In its present air-conditioned setting, our Declara- 





the process of copying. 
rapidly. 

On June 5, 1823, the National Intelligencer reported 
that one William J, Stone, an engraver, had completed 
a facsimile of the Declaration. ‘We are very glad to 
hear this,” the article reads, “for the original of that 
paper, which ought to be immortal and imperishable, 
by being so much handled by cop‘sts and curious vis- 
itors, might receive serious injury.” 

Then came Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, who 
decided to preserve the document. “Having learned 
that there is in the new building appropriated to the 
Patent Olfice suitable accomodations for the 
safekeeping, as well as the exhibition of vari- 


As a result, it deteriorated 








AMERICA'S 


DEATHLESS DOCUMENT 


By THOMAS ADAMS 


ous articles now deposited in this Depart- 
ment,” he wrote to Henry L. Ellsworth, Com- 
missioner of Patents, “I have directed them 
to be transmitted to you.” Item 6 on this ac- 
companying inventory was the much traveled 
Declaration of Independence. 

A few months later Mr. Ellsworth proudly 
reported that the costly articles formerly kept 
in the State Department for exhibition had 





been transferred to the National Gallery. 





tion of Independence is the very personification of 
drama. For 181 years it has led a perilous existence. 
On several occasions it has literally fled for its life. 
And, in most instances, the odds against it have been 
fantastically great. 

The first time it met danger was in December 1776, 
when the British threatened to capture Philadelphia, 
the National Capital and the birthplace of the Dec- 
laration. 

To protect the precious document, then but six 
months old, a Government employee spirited it to 
Baltimore, and kept it there for some two months, 
until the immediate crisis appeared to have passed. 

The following year—from September 1777 until July 
1778—it found temporary haven in the courthouse at 
York, Pa., to escape the British soldiers who repeatedly 
forced General Washington’s untrained and inexperi- 
enced armies to retreat. 

For a time it reposed in Trenton, New Jersey, and 
later in the second story of the New York City Hall. 
At the end of 1790 it went, with the National Govern- 
ment, back to Philadelphia and was housed in an old 
building on Market Street. 

In 1800 President John Adams ordered it removed 
to the new Federal City in the District of Columbia. 
There, it remained in the old War Office Building on 
17th Street until the summer of 1814 when a new 
crisis in the form of another British army again 
threatened it. 

This time the danger was greater than ever before. 
The English marched closer and closer toward the 
District. When it was clear that the American forces 
could not stop the evaders, a daring patriot snatched 
the Declaration from its niche, placed it in an old 
linen bag, hastened out of the city, and hid it over- 
night in an old barn on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. 

The following day he delivered it to the home of the 
Reverend Littlejohn at Leesburg, Virginia, where it 
remained until the English fleet had sailed out of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Notwithstanding its narrow escape in 1814, the 
troubles of this priceless document had hardly begun. 
In fact, they really intensified after the war, when 
thousands of people viewed it, many handling it in 


There, in the white marble edifice at Seventh 

and F Streets, N. W., in a white painted hall, 

the Declaration hung, opposite a tall window where it 

was unmercifully exposed to the chill of winter and 
the glare and heat of the summer for 35 years! 

“Tt is old and yellow, and the ink is fading from the 
paper,” John B. Ellis wrote of it then, An anonymous 
author was even more alarming in his description of 
the National legacy. 

“The original manuscript of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,” he reported, “now in the United States 

*atent Office at Washington, is said to be rapidly fad- 
out out so that, in a few years, only the naked parch- 
ment will remain. Already nearly all of the signatures 
attached to it are entirely effaced.” 

Because of these facts, Mr. William J. Canby, of 
Philadelphia, asked to restore the Declaration, using 
pen and ink. “I feel a very great interest,” he said, 
“as an American citizen, in this document. I should 
be unwilling to assume the task (of restoring it) had 
I any evidence, satisfactory to my own mind, that any 
other person, or any other method could better perform 
the work and produce the desired results with cer- 
tainty as to faithfulness and less danger of failure.” 
Nothing, however, came of Canby’s offer. 
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This Is the Shrine at the National Archives Where the 
Original Declaration of Independence is Preserved 

















It was in 1920 that Bainbridge Colby, then Secre- 


tary of State, ordered a committee to study the proper 
steps that should be taken for the permanent and 
effective preservation of the Declaration, 

The following September Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of State, recommended to President Harding 
that the Declaration be transferred to the Library of 
Congress where it would be in a modern, fireproof 
building, safely exhibited to many visitors, and in the 
custody of experts skiiled in archival preservation. 
Harding agreed, and the transfer was made promptly. 

In the Library the Declaration found its home in 
what came to be known as The Shrine. This was a 
niche built in a portion of the western wall above the 
second floor, While the document was there, tourists 
by the hundreds of thousands from all over the world 
viewed it, and found it inspiring. 

This, however, was not the permanent home for the 
nomadie Declaration. Early in World War II, when 
it appeared that the United States well might become 
involved locally with belligerent nations, Archibald 
MacLeish, then Librarian of Congress, arranged to 
store this treasure in the gold bullion depository at 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

Near the end of the war, when he recalled the docu- 
ment, he declared: “Our nation differs from all others 
in this—that it was not created by geographic or by 
racial accident but by the free choice of the human 
spirit. It was conceived and founded by men who 
chose to live under one form of government rather 
than under another, and in a conception of human 
life in which they themselves believed, rather than in 
a conception imposed by other men or inherited from 
the past. 

“The sheets of vellum and leaves of ancient paper 
in these cases (which included the original copies of 
the United States Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
as well as the Declaration of Independence) are the 
very sheets and leaves on which that form of govern 
ment and that conception of human life were brought 
to being. Nothing that men have ever made surpasses 
them.” 

But even this was not to be the final resting place 
for the Declaration. The Joint Congressional Com 
mittee on the Library decided, on April 30, 1952, that 
the routine application of the statutes concerning the 
records of the United States Government and _ its 
predecessors, required that the Declaration should be 
transferred to the National Archives, 

Accordingly, on December 13, 1952, officials of the 
Library of Congress and General Services Administra 
tion, with military guard and appropriate ceremonies, 
moved the Declaration into the Archives. It remains 
there to this day. 

And, at long last, it is coming into its own. A 
million people see it each year. From school children 
and aged refugees to kings, princes, and world-famous 
figures in every field, they stand and gaze in reverence 
at the single piece of yellow parchment containing 
time-dimmed script—the priceless words which make 
us free. 

In recent years science has done much toward mak 
ing this document as indestructible as the principles 
which it proclaims. Our best technicians have devised 
means to protect it from damage by time, air, moisture, 
light, and even war. 

‘They have sealed it heremetically in a special air- 
tight, glass and-bronze container, a sort of envelope 
filled with helium, an inert gas, in which neither molds 
nor insects can live. 

Since too much—or too little—moisture could harm 
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The Removal of the Declaration of Independence Under 
Guard from the Congressional Library to the National 
Archives, December 13, 1952 


the old parchment, technicians have devised a system 
by which they can control the moisture content of the 
helium surrounding the Declaration. 

And to shield it from ultraviolet rays, special filters 
of laminated glass, made with a yellow cellulose ace- 
tate inner layer, have been installed to protect it even 
from the spotlights which illuminate it. 

Special armed patrolmen guard this sacred docu- 
ment 24 hours a day. And, finally, in order to pro- 
vide maximum protection, the Government has con- 
structed a steel safe immediately underneath so that, 
in an emergency, it could be lowered into a shockproof, 
fireproof, and bombproof steel vault in less than a 
minute, 

Far more than sentiment has impelled our Govern- 
ment to take these unusual steps to preserve this price- 
less document. Perhaps the most forceful reason for 
this action is the fact that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the very soul of Americanism. 

For instance: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur 
suit of happiness.” 

Inspiring as those words are, they are but the pre- 
lude. “That, to secure these rights,” the document 
declares, “governments are instituted among men, de 
riving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that wherever any form of government becomes 
destructive to these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

That is rea] Americanism—government of the peo 
ple, by the people, and for the people. 

“We, therefore,” the Declaration continues, “the rep 
resentatives of the United States of America, in gen- 
eral congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good peo- 
ple of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare 
that these united colonies are, and of a right ought to 
be, free and independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connections between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; 

(See Deatuiess DocuMENt—page 30) 





company of Illinois Militia against Black Hawk, 

chief of the Sac Indians, who had crossed the 
Mississippi with a small band of warriors to attack 
white settlers. Black Hawk’s first attack, in June 
1831, marked the beginning of the Black Hawk War. 
Lincoln was in his twenty-second year. 

Not until fourteen months later, in August 1832, did 
Abe and his fellow militiamen finish their business 
with Black Hawk, who surrendered after the Battle of 
Bad Axe River. 

For his services in the Black Hawk War, Captain 


(CC compas, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in 1832, led a 





To explain just what scrip is, Irving Senzol, of the 
Lands’ Staff, says: 

“Scrip or lieu selection, may be loosely d>fined as 
the right to acquire a specified acreage of public lands 
without any payment thereof, and without the neces 
sity of settling or improving the lands, as usually ac 
quired to obtain a tract of public land.” 

That factor alone—that a man did not have to set 
tle on the land, or improve it—enabled Abraham Lin- 
coln to get rid of his scrip so easily. He merely 
turned over the Government paper for some hard 
money—or paper currency. 

Lincoln had some distingu- 
ished company who received 








scrip, mainly for military serv- 
ices. Among some of the out- 
standing names are those of 
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miral Farragut, General Phil 
Sheridan, and a host of others. 
Some of their warrants are on 





display in the museum in the 





Lincoln received some Federal land scrip. In two 
pieces, one for 120-acres and the other for 40-acres, 
this scrip, used then as a medium of exchange, entitled 
young Lincoln to 160-acres of his Uncle Sam’s vast 
territory. 

Lincoln needed money. So he sold his scrip. How 
much he got for it is not known. 

For some years, researchers have been trying to find 
the property that Lincoln’s scrip bought. 

It was always believed in Washington that some 
where along the line someone would show up and an 
nounce he or she had purchased the Lincoln land war 
rants. All we know is this: Lincoln’s patch of land 
is somewhere in the present State of Missouri. 

Lincoln, of course, was only one of several million 
persons who received public lands as a reward for 
services rendered the Nation. Rights and claims to 
public lands had been authorized as far back as 1776. 
They continued until 1922. All of these added to 
gether amount to “a blank check against the United 
States Government” when not actually turned into 
land. 

Because of the danger involved in this vast potential 
claim, Congress, on August 5, 1955, set a final two 
year period in which anyone owning scrip might call 
upon the Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of Interior, to make good Uncle Sam’s promise. 

Soon, on August 5, 1957, the books will be closed 
on all these owners of land scrip. 

Behind the Act of August 5, 1955, are some fascinat- 
ing stories. Also, the wonder that many frauds have 
not been perpetrated against Uncle Sam. However, 
as one of the best informed students of scrip, Louis S. 
Hillman, says, “Only one case of fraud has been re 
corded.” 

Mr. Hillman, active in the field services unit of the 
Bureau of Land Management, cites the one instance of 
fraud as “an inside job.” A Government official, deal 
ing with serip, saw a chance to make a profit, tried to 
do so. had remorse of conscience, and confessed. 

With only a short time remaining before all scrip 
is redeemed or marked off the books, chances of fraud- 
ulent transactions now are limited, At this time, 
when the last call goes out, there will undoubtedly be 
frantic searching in attics and strong boxes and other 
places of hiding where some of the old-timers might 
have put their scrip. 








Interior Building in Washing- 
ton. 

About ten major Acts of Congress, and perhaps 
thirty minor Acts, created these rights. Some cer- 
tificates were issued by Commissioners of Pensions, 
others by United States Surveyors General, and still 
others by the General Land Office. Other rights were 
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Lincoln as a Captain in the Black Hawk War 



















































































These were 
They were—and 


not backed by such conclusive evidences. 
what are known as personal rights. 
still are—transferable and heritable. 
In the case of Lincoln, for instance, he was given 
his two warrants—one for 120 acres and the other for 
40 acres—and told he could go and select land any- 
where he chose, with some few provisos. His were 
military warrants, It is believed—and the evidence 
seems to substantiate this belief—that he did not want 
to spend the time searching for suitable land. So he 
sold his rights. And there is no record to show how 
much he got for them, 





Specifically, Lincoln’s pieces of piper were known 
as “military bounty land warrants.” The scrip for 
120 acres was issued under the Act of 1855, its num 
ber 68605. 

If anyone is curious to learn the name of the person 
who bought this warrant from Captain Lincoln, he 
could go to the Interior Department’s museum and ask 
the curator to take down the certificate and examine 
the back. It might reveal the name of the purchaser. 
The military bounty land warrants—such as those 
issued to Lincoln—are the best known. Also, there 
are more of them than any other kind. They were 
issued to veterans of all U. 8S. wars and battles fought 
before March 3, 1855. This was in the administration 
of Franklin Pierce, when Jefferson Davis, later Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, was Secretary of War. 
Robert E, Lee and U. 8. Grant received their war- 
rants for services in the Mexican War. They were 
then fellow o'Ticers in the same army, fighting under 
command of General Winfield Scott. 

Military warrants were issued in units of 40, 80, 
120 and 160 acres. They were signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

While the official records are not conclusive, it is 
believed that somewhere in the neighborhood of 65- 
million acres of military warrants have been issued. 
That would be from the time of the War of Inde 
pendence until shortly before the Civil War. 
Soldier-like, many of the men who won such awards 
let them slip away. Some were lost in poker games. 
Others were used to pay debts. Whatever happened, 
there are about 4-million acres of land still unac- 
counted for, land that Uncle Sam gave to some good 
men and true, who won it for services rendered, but 
who never collected. This is the land the Department 
of the Interior will withdraw from the market on 
August 5, unless holders of the various warrants pre 
sent their claims. 

Since no military warrants were issued to veterans 
of battles fought after March 3, 1855, members of the 
Union Army had to homestead public lands. They 
were granted the right to select pubic lands equal in 
acreage to those given out by warrants—160 acres. 
These were known as soldier’s additional homestead 
rights—but no scrip was issued as evidence to these 
rights. 

These rights, however, were “assignable, transfer 
able and heritable.” This is one reason why no one— 
not even the experts in the Bureau of Land Manage 
ment, knows the exact extent of the rigits originally 
created. Nor does anyone know the exact amount of 
the claims remaining. That is why Uncle Sam will 
be very much relieved on August 5, 19°7—when the 
books are closed against any more claims of this 
nature, 

There were, of course, certificates issued for pur 
poses other than military bounty. The total area of 
this acreage is believed to be 3,250,000, of which an 
estimated 1,500,000 acres are still unredeemed. 
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Photo: Bureau of Land Management 

Military Script Issued to Abraham Lincoln, April 22, 1856, 

as a Veteran of Black Hawk War, Granting Him 120 
Acres of Land 


They will tell you at the Burean of Land Manage 
ment that most scrip and selection rights have been 
honored. Or, as the term has it, “satisfied.” Until 
now, the lists and pieces remaining have presented 
quite an administrative problem. 

When it became known that this year would mark 
ihe end of the scrip business, the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement had to answer many inquiries from persons 
who believed they were going te get rich quick because 
they had found some old soldier’s rights to public 
lands. Again, some worthy citizens had been ap 
proached by individuals who claimed they had scrip 
entitling them to valuable properties—to off-shore 
areas, oil lands in Texas and Oklahoma, or valuable 
timber lands in the West. 

Such attempts to make money out of scrip brought 
about the deadline, August 5, 1957. Congress, fearing 


-trouble ahead, thought it time to close the books. They 


decided to pick up this outstanding blank check. 

No one will be injured, for Uncle Sam pays his 
debts. In a little while the Interior Department will 
have complete knowledge of what the outstanding 
scrip will cost. 

Aside from military scrip—or military bounty land 
warrants—there are a dozen others, such as Isaac 
Crow Scrip, a land grant of many years ago for heroic 
action by a man named Isaac Crow. 

One of the most famous is the Valentine Scrip. 
Thomas B, Valentine, in the 1870s, released by deed to 
the Government all his interest in lands covered by his 
private claim, an estimated 13,316 acres in California. 
About 3,360 acres of this scrip remain unsatisfied, 

Then there is the Sioux Half Breed Scrip, given to 
certain Sioux Indians of mixed blood; the Supreme 
Court Serip, issued in satisfaction of private land 
claims under decrees of that court; Surveyor General 
Scrip, Forest Lieu Selections, Wyandotte Scrip, to 
Indians of that name; Porterfield Scrip, and others. 

On request, Director Edward Woozley of the Bureau 
of Land Management, will furnish a list of the various 
kind of scrip, but it will do no good to ask after August 
5 next. 

At that time, scrip is out. Then if the outstanding 
Abraham Lincoln scrip for Missouri acreage shows up 
in somebody’s attic or basement, it will be only a 
museum piece. 

For all purposes of Lincoln history, the Black Hawk 
War finally comes to an end on August 5 this year— 
with some of Abe’s land scrip still unredeemed! 
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(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Concerning the Activities of Movements Tending 


To Undermine the Institutions of the Republic. 








Supreme Court Decisions Subject 
USA To Red Conspiracies 


The United States Supreme Court whipped up a 
hurricane in Congress, the Department of Justice, FBI 
and among security and intelligence agencies in a 
batch of far-reaching decisions in Communist cases in 
the closing days of the court term. Big city police 
departments which after the High Court wiped out 
State Sedition Acts have been forced to depend on 
Federal sources for State Security are also dis- 
turbed and Communists are jubilant at the turn of 
events and are praising the High Court. 

Not since the early days of the New Deal and 
President Roosevelt’s so called court packing campaign 
has there been such a furor over the court. 

In swift succession the Supreme Court ruled the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation should open its files 
to disclose informant reports in Red cases or not 
bring the cases to trial; freed five California Commun- 
ist Party leaders and ordered retrials for nine others 
on the grounds the Smith Act definition of “organiz- 
ing” to overthrow the Government did not apply to 
them; criticized the policy of Congressional investi- 
gating committees for not adhering strictly to the 
matters which the court claims they were assigned to 
investigate; and held that a State Department foreign 
service officer had been improperly fired as a security 
risk, 


Congress Moves to Plug Hole 


Congress was not slow to react to these latest deci 
sions of the Supreme Court upsetting laws designed 
to curb the Communist menace, Senator Karl Mundt 
said Congress “must overcome by legislation” what 
he termed the Supreme Court’s “perfectly deplorable 
decision” opening FBI files in certain criminal cases. 
Representative Keating, top-ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, revealed he 
had asked the Department of Justice to help him 
draft legislation to counter the Supreme Court ruling. 
Representative Walter, a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, immediately introduced his piece of 
legislation in the House of Representatives, which 
would make it legal for the Attorney General to refuse 
to reveal any information if the disclosure of such 
would be prejudicial to “the public interest, safety or 
security of the United States.” Representative Wal 
ter, also chairman of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, said unless some such legislation 
is enacted immediately, “we might just as well expect 
a complete breakdown of our internal security.” Rep- 
resentative Keating said if legislation is not enacted 
to counter the court decision the FBI and other Gov- 
ernmental agencies “might as well close up shop.” 

The series of Supreme Court decisions came as a 


SUPREME COURT OPENS WAY FOR REDS 














Columbia Broadcasting System Opens American Homes as 
Audience for Red Dictator Khrushchev’s TV Propaganda 


blow to the encouraging drive in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in the States to cope with the Communist 
menace and has greatly encouraged the Communists 
who have been groping in efforts to so reorganize 
in camouflage to circumvent the laws the court has 
now extracted the teeth from. 


State Sedition Acts Wrecked 


Justice Tom Clark, former U. 8. Attorney General, 
stood out as the lone dissenter in these dec sions and 
was critical of the position taken by the majority of 
the Court in many instances. In the disclosure case 
Justice Clark, in his dissent, said “unless Congress 
changes the rule announced today by the Court, those 
intelligence agencies of our Government engaged in 
law enforcement might as well close up shop, for the 
Court has opened their files to the criminal, and thus 
afford a Roman holiday for rumaging through confi- 
dential information as well as vital national secrets.” 

The first in the latest series of upsetting decisions 
was in the case of Clinton V. Jencks, former official 
of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Works Union, convicted 
of having filed a false non-Communist affidavit in 
connection with the requirements of the Taft-Hartley 


Law. (Previous decisions such as the Steve Nelson 
‘ase in Pennsylvania had upset the State sedition 
laws.) 


The defense sought access to the FBI files and re 
ports taken from informants to the FBI. Jencks was 
granted a new trial in a 7-to-1 decision, but the storm 
was stirred up over that phase of the case in which 








Myron Gilbert of Waterboro, and Warren Hair, S. C. Uni- 
versity Students Who Disappeared in Red Hungary 
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the Court split 5-to-3 in favor of requiring the FBI 
to reveal contents of its files, which decision now 
affects all Red as well as criminal eases. 

Justice Clark emphasized the sweeping nature of 
this decision as going beyond anything asked by the 
defendant. He said the defense only asked that the 
judge be permitted to examine the documents so as to 
determine whether the defense should see them. He 
said even the defendant Jencks “did not have the te- 
merity to ask for such a sweeping decision.” 

The sense of the Court decision is that the FBI 
should open its files or drop prosecution. 


Alleged Reds Use Court Ruling as Shield 


In still another decision the Supreme Court decried 
the assumption of guilt in cases of persons pleading 
the Fifth Amendment, 

The Fifth Amendment case involved Max Halperin, 
a New York lawyer, who was called before a Brooklyn 
grand jury in 1952 during an investigation of corrup 
tion in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, He refused 
to answer certain questions, hiding behind the Fifth 
Amendment, The trial judge told the jury Halperin’s 
claim of Constitutional privilege could be considered 
in determining what weight to give his testimony at 
the trial. The Supreme Court rules this was a “pre 
judicial error.” The immediate result was the refusal 
of two alleged Red unionists to testify before a Con 
gressional committee, referring to the Court decision 
in their defiance. 


Teeth In Federal Sedition Act Pulled 


The Supreme Court decision which freed five Cali 
fornia Communist Party officials and ordered new 
trials for nine of their fellow-Red officials was based 
more or less on technical grounds involving the prose 
cutions under the Smith Act. 

Chief Justice Warren and Justice Frankfurter 
joined in the decision written by Justice Harlan and 
Justices Black and Douglas concurred, but went be 
yond the Harlan views to say all fourteen Communist 
leaders should have been freed on a decision holding 
the Smith Act unconstitutional, Justice Burton con 
curred in part with the majority decision. Justice 
Clark, who served as attorney general during the 
height of the drive against the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States dissented, Justices Brennan and 
Whittaker, new members, took no part in the latter 
Cases. 

The five California Reds who won outright acquittal 
are Philip M. Connelly, editor of the Los Angeles edi 
tion of the Peoples World, West Coast Communist 
organ; Henry Steinberg, legislative director of the 
Communist Party in the Los Angeles area; Mrs. Rose 
Chernin Kusnitz, executive secretary of the Los An 
geles Committee for Protection of Foreign Born; Al 
Richmond, editor of the San Francisco edition of 
Peoples World; and Frank E. Spector, Los Angeles 
coounty industrial organizer for the Communist Party. 


Court Actions Opens Way For Reds 


The nine Communist Party officials for whom new 
trials were directed are Mrs. Dorothy Healey Con 
nelly, at the time of her indictment the Communist 
Party county chairman in Los Angeles County; Mrs. 
Oleta O'Connor Yates, Communist Party secretary in 
Northern California; Mrs. Loretta Starvus Stack, 
organizational secretary of the party in Northern Cali- 
fornia; Ernest Otto Fox, waterfront organizer of the 
party in the San Francisco area; Carl Rude Lambert, 
state chairman for “security review” of the Communist 
Party; Albert Jason Lima, Communist Party chair 
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East Berlin Communists Regime Plaster Streets With Pro- 
Red Anti-West Signs to Keep Public Orientated 


man for the East San Francisco Bay area; Frank Carl- 
son, defense committee chairman of the party in Los 
Angeles County; Ben Dobbs, Los Angeles County or- 
ganizational chairman, and William Schneiderman, 
state chairman of the Communist Party and a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the party. New 
trials were also ordered for six Michigan and four 
Ohio Communist Party officials, 

One of the factors in the majority decision in free 
ing the five Communists was based on the law’s phras- 
ing making it unlawful to participate in the “organiz- 
ing” of a group “to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government.” It claimed the Communist Party was 
organized in its present form in 1945 and the indict- 

(See Enemy, Page 23) 











Prof. Wm. K. Sherwood, of Stanford University, California, 
Commits Suicide Following Subpoena Before House Com- 
mittee On Un-Americanism 
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sentative Government; Constructive National Policies. ° 





AGAINST—All Subversive Movements Inimical to Ameri- 
ean Ideals, Traditions and Institutions. 





Ir 1s UNFORTUNATE to find the great 
Democratic Party in the United States 


NEW DEAL 
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of national policy. The New Deal faction of the Demo- 
cratic national organization is directed by Adlai 
Stevenson, who has announced publicly he will not 
again seek the presidential nomination. 


The more conservative segment of the party is under 
the joint leadership of House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, both of Texas. For- 
mer President Harry Truman, and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt continue to speak out for the New Deal 
faction, whose thinking and writing is centered largely 
in the organization styled Americans for Democratic 
Action. Robert R. Nathan, brilliant White House 
brain-truster of the Roosevelt years, is the new top 
man in ADA. 


But the solid Democratic leaders in Congress—men 
who hold their place year after year by large popular 
majorities in their own States—refuse to permit Na- 
than, Stevenson, Truman and Mrs. Roosevelt to dic- 
tate their legislative program. 


Speaker Rayburn, who wields more real influence 
and power than any other Democrat in the country, 
has little time for New Deal nostrums. An honest, 
sincere and intensely patriotic Democrat, Rayburn is, 
above all, a practical man. He remembers the costly 
and disastrous paneceas of the early New Deal years. 


America needs two parties. It is to be hoped sin- 
cerely that the New Dealers soon will face the 
fact that their day is done, and let the honest Amer- 
ican Democrats take over party affairs, 


The New Deal died at Yalta in February, 1945. It 
can never be resurrected to honor, integrity and hon- 
orable patriotic acceptance. 
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Ir WE GAUGE correctly the indig 
nant response of the American 


STALIN AWARD 
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Communism should go this year to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. To give the Kremlin gangsters 
free access to the Sunday night radio and television 
audience of the U.S.A., as CBS did on June 2, is the 
brightest service freedom can render to the cancerous 
blight of Godless materialism and human slavery. 

Khrushchev undertook to tell America in honeyed 
words that only Communism aims toward lasting 
peace. He ignored the threat made officially in Mos- 
cow only a few days earlier to melt the Arctic ice cap 
with a hydrogen bomb, and thus drown out all life on 
this planet below ninety feet of altitude. 

Never has the Columbia Broadcasting System found 
opportunity to present the report of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Committee (May 21, 1956) listing more 
than one-thousand treaty violations by the Kremlin 
since 1918. Nor has CBS ever deemed it a matter of 
public interest that the Kremlin, under Communism, 


has violated at least one solemn treaty with every 
nation in the world, Instead, the world propaganda 
offensive of June 2, 1957, as staged by CBS, sought to 
present Communism as an active moral force in human 
affairs. 

The Public Affairs Department of CBS never has 
found time to quote to the American people the words 
of Senator James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, in the 
foreword of his report on Kremlin treaty violations. 
(Senate Document 125, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, 
May 21, 1956). In that report, Senator Eastland said: 

“Communism is not an evil thing only because 
it has been controlled by evil men since it first 

rose to power in 1917. It is organically evil... . 

You must renounce bourgeois morality, you must 

become an evil man, before you can become a 

good Communist. You must be a liar, a cheat, 

and probably a spy before you can represent a 

Communist nation in international diplomacy. 

You must have no more regard for honor when 

you sign an agreement on behalf of your country, 

than a forger does when he puts his name on a 

check.” 

Birds of a feather flock to the same microphone. 
CBS was at pains (and not a little expense, we im- 
agine) to deliver the American people to Radio 
Moscow. 

Yet wisdom did guide the decision in one respect. 
Exercising what appears to us an almost decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, Columbia Broad- 
casting System waited exactly one month after the 
death of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
to deliver the U. S. television audience to the Kremlin. 

Senator McCarthy died on May 2, 1957. 
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THE pIGNIty of the ex-Presidency 
is a high honor which we hope 
RUMINATIONS Harry Truman soon will begin 

to measure as a guide to public 
conduct. Obviously no man in Independence, Mo., 
can hope to be currently informed on all grave matters 
of state. Yet the responsibilities of his honored posi- 
tion impose a heavy duty to be prudent, truthful, and 
sincere in every public utterance. 


Careless statements from Mr. Truman’s recent ad- 
dress before the Electric Consumers’ Information Com- 
mittee in Washington, spread more alarm than light. 
Attacking the Eisenhower program for private enter- 
prise participation in the development of atomic 
power, Mr. Truman said: “If it is developed like 
the Secretary of the Treasury has controlled money, 
they will choke it to death and half the people will 
starve.” 


On foreign affairs, Mr. Truman appeared equally 
irresponsible. He said he had a 40-inch globe. on his 
desk. Modern transportation and high-speed com- 
munications had shrunk the globe to the size of an 
orange, he explained. He always keeps his globe 
turned so that the world’s trouble spots are in view. 

“T like to look at them and wonder what the hell’s 
going to happen next,” he concluded, 
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SUPREME COURT ALL AMeriIcA is shocked and 


dismayed by the recent trend 
AIDS SUBVERSION of Supreme Court decisions 

aiding and abetting Commun 
ist penetration and subversion in the United States. 
[In little more than one year our Supreme Court has 
handed down twelve major decisions undermining and 
weakening the Federal Government’s drive against 
Communist infiltration at home. In short, the Su- 
preme Court has given the green light to Communism. 

In the opinion of the President of the National As- 
sociation of State Attorney Generals (Louis C. Wy 
man, of New Hampshire), these recent hair-splitting 
decisions “have set the United States back 25 years” 
in its efforts to control world-wrecking Communism. 
Moreover, these decisions, Attorney General Wyman 
continued, “have made infinitely more difficult, if not 
impossible, the taking of testimony relating to sub 
versive activities.” 

The upshot of the Supreme Court’s recent rulings is 
a new doctrine in U, 8. law, namely—that Communism 
is merely another political party, worthy of all protec- 
tions and securities under the Constitution of the 
U, S., just like Republicans, Democrats, or any other 
American organization, 

“By equating lawful politics with Communism,” At- 
torney General Wyman added, the Supreme Court now 
has “suggested to America and to the world that Com- 
munists and Communism may not, in fact, be subver 
sive of our way of life, at all.” 

One vigorous and determined piece of new legisla 
tion promptly enacted by Congress could set the Court 
right on this score, in short order. 

Communism, in whatever country, is always the in- 
strument of a foreign government. Communism comes 
only to destroy. The first power of any government 
is to protect itself against destruction by its enemics. 
This fact our present Supreme Court appears to ne 
glect and ignore. 

Some of the Court’s recent rulings have limited 
drastically the scope of anti-subversive laws and regu- 
lations. Others have made it much m>re difficult for 
the Justice Department to prosecute violators of these 
laws, 

In still other cases, the Court has ordered new trials 
for Communists on technical grounds, which dissent 
ing Justices have called picayunish and immaterial. 

The Court has split on most of these rulings. But 
three members have concurred in all critical decisions. 
They are Chief Justice Earl Warren and Associate 
Justices William O. Douglas and Hugo L, Black, 

Justice Felix Frankfurter has concurred in all but 
two decisions. Justice William J, Brennan, Jr., has 
concurred in all five of the decisions reached since he 
joined the Court. 

Justices Tom C, Clark and Harold H. Burton have 
dissented from most of these decisions. Justice John 
M. Harlan has concurred in six and dissented in four. 
Justice Charles E, Whittaker has not participated in 
any of the cases. 

Here is a brief summary of the Court’s actions in 
the twelve cases: 

Communist Party case: Sent back to the Subver 
sive Activities Control Board (SACB) on grounds that 
testimony of three of the Government’s witnesses 
might be tainted, The Board threw out the disputed 
testimony, but the Court will have to pass again on its 
finding that the party is Soviet-dominated. 

Cole case: Limited the Government’s security risk 
program (under President Eisenhower’s Executive 
Order 10450) to employees in sensitive jobs, 

Slowckowner case: Invalidated a provision of the 
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New York City charter providing for dismissal] of city 
employees who took the Fifth Amendment. 

Gold Case: Ordered a new trial for labor leader 
Ben Gold, who had been convicted of lying when he 
signed a non-Communist affidavit. The decision was 
based on the technical ground that FBI agents, in- 
vestigating alleged jury tampering in another case, 
had questioned members of the Gold jury, The Gov 
ernment has dropped prosecution of Gold as a result. 

Kremen case: Ordered new trial for Shirley Kre- 
men and two others convicted of sheltering Communist 
leader Robert C. Thompson while he was a fugitive 
from justice. Court held FBI lacked warrant to search 
the mountain cabin in which Thompson was hidden. 

Nelson case: Upset conviction of Communist leader 
Steve Nelson in Pennsylvania State courts on ground 
Smith Act gave Federal Government exclusive juris- 
diction in subversive cases. This decision has effec- 
tively blocked all prosecutions of subversives under 
State laws. 

Nelson case: Ordered new Smith Act trials for Steve 
Nelson and four others on ground testimony of one 
Government witness might be tainted, 

Konigsberg case: Overruled California courts to 
force applicant to be admitted to bar even though he 
refused to answer questions about past Communist 
associations. 

Schware case: Upset New Mexico’s refusal to admit 
to the bar an applicant who admitted past Communist 
Party membership. 

Jencks case: Ordered new trial for Clinton E. 
Jencks, labor leader convicted of lying when he signed 
non-Communist affidavit, on grounds trial court had 
denied him access to FBI reports. 

In another case the Court freed five of fourteen 
California Communist leaders and ordered new trials 
for the other nine, convicted for violation of the Smith 
Act, which outlaws organizations advocating over 
throw of the Government by force and violence, 

The Court set aside State Court convictions of three 
Communist leads in Ohio; ordered new trials in the 
contempt convictions of a top Communist Party leader 
of Illinois and another in North Carolina; ordered a 
review of the cases of six Communist leaders in Michi- 
gan; reversed a decision of the New Hampshire courts 
in the case of a professor who defied the State’s investi- 
gative body; upheld the right of individuals to defy 
Congressional Committees through Fifth Amendment 
pleadings and denounced an assumption of guilt of 
those adopting the protection, 

Finally, the Supreme Court ruled in late June that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson was without author- 
ity to dismiss John Stewart Service for alleged Com- 
munistic sympathies and associations during his State 
Department career, 

Taken together, all of these decisions appear to 
parrot the doctrine so long advocated by the Fund for 
the Republic, the Ford Foundation satellite allegedly 
set up to block and frustrate effective Federal action 
against Communism, 

Perhaps it is time for a rigorous Congressional in- 
quiry into the personnel of the Supreme Court below 
the level of Justice? 

Who writes these anti-American decisions and then 
converts a majority of the Justices to their Red logic? 

History will long remember the words of Congress- 
man Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, author of the 
Smith Act of 1940. Commenting on the recent trend 
of Supreme Court decisions, Representative Smith told 
the House: 

“I do not recall any case decided by the present 
Court which the Communists have lost.” 








HE EAGLE FLEW out from a far past to perch 

upon the Great Seal of the United States of 

America, and to become a familiar figure on the 
coins, flags, stamps, and other insignia of our Nation. 
His feathers reflect five-thousand years of history, 
myth, and legend. 

Before nations were born anywhere in the world 
this kingly bird reigned in the sky. Wherever he 
winged, he attracted mankind’s awe and admiration— 
an aloof and mighty creature, who nested on high 
ledges and lofty trees, who sailed on tireless wings 
above mountain and sea, always beyond an arrow’s 


in young America, However, in 1777, General Wash- 
ington’s Life Guard adopted the White-headed Eagle 
for its device. Washington’s British forebears of Sul- 
grave had carried the European eagle on their crest 
for two-hundred years. In 1778 New York State set 
our eagle on its arms and flag, which waved in victory 
at Yorktown when the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
brought freedom to the Colonies. 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of this happy event, three 
distinguished men, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams, had been appointed by the 
Continental Congress of 1776 as a committee “to pre 
pare a device for a Seal of the United States of 
America.” From time to time they conferred 








UNCLE SAM'S EAGLE 


By LUCY EMBURY 


when the pressing business of shaping a new na- 
tion permitted. The motto was quickly agreed 
upon —“E Pluribus Unum.” It embod-ed a 
thought which had been simmering in men’s 
minds since Virgil’s day. In one of his poems 
Virgil had used a similar phrase. Not only the 
Romans, but the Red-men as well, knew what 





strength grows out of unity: the name Dakota 





reach. Red men, white men, yellow, and _ black, 
watched his flight with apprehensive, reverent eyes, 
for the eagle family is distributed over all five con- 
tinents. 

Australia has her Bold Eagle, a kangaroo-eater. 
Africa has her Martial Eagle, a gazelle-eater, with a 
perculiar, piping cry that carries a great distance. 
The gorgeous Golden Eagle belongs to Asia, also to 
other lands, a wide-spread species adored by ancient 
Rome as “Jupiter’s bird,” whose replica adorned the 
standards of Caesar’s legions. It flies in a magnificent, 
ascending spiral; the wing-spread of the female is nine 
feet, of the male about six inches less. Even in cap- 
tivity this eagle has survived beyond the century mark, 
its life in the wild state is no doubt longer. 

Stronger even than the Golden Eagle is the Courage- 
ous Eagle of South America and Mexico, distinguished 
by a creat which is raised when it swoops. Because of 
this unique characteristic the Courageous Eagle is 
commonly known as the Crested Eagle, the Aztecs’ 
emblem before ever any European settled on North 
American soil. Europe chose the Imperial Eagle, a 
regal haunter of forests, to revere and, in the course 
of time, to blazon upon national and knightly escutch- 
eons. 

Uncle Sam’s Eagle has no counterpart—the White- 
headed Eagle, commonly called Bald, ranges over 
North America, a lover of seacoasts and estuaries. 
Unlike other species of the Aquila Family he confines 
his flights to one continent. He soared up and down 
the Hudson Valley for centuries before Henry Hudson 
arrived in 1609 to leave his name upon that noble river. 


Eagles and Indians achieved a timeless companion- 
ship. The Algonkin “Rain-bringer” or “Thunder-bird” 
is a glorified eagle, a deathless sky spirit. The tower- 
ing totem poles of the Alaskan tribes often are topped 
by the head of an eagle, powerfully carved. 

The American Eagle held a long-established place in 
the New World worship and art when the Europeans 
arrived, bringing with them Old World memories dat- 
ing back to Belshazzar of Babylon, 6th Century B.C., 
whose royal insignia included a two-headed eagle “fac- 
ing east and west, master of yesterday and tomorrow.” 

The great bird was a familiar symbol to all the early 
settlers, no matter from what land they came. His- 
tory has its irony! The Hessians flew an eagle flag at 
the Battle of Trenton in 1776, the first flag of its kind 





(Dahkota) signifies “Joined Together’; but the 

busy Seal Committee took the motto from a 
nearer source. “E Pluribus Unum” was printed on 
the title page of Gentlemen’s Magazine, an Enzlish 
publication much read throughout the Colonies after 
1731. 

Franklin, the master printer, master publicist, at 
once saw the value of the short and familiar phrase, 
perhaps himself suggested it. However, when the 
eagle was suggested, he demurred, preferring a milder 
bird. The verdict of centuries stood against him. Not 
even Franklin, gifted diplomat and benefactor, could 
change the king of birds into a sparrow nor cancel his 
historic role. So, as the symbol of courage, Uncle 
Sam’s Eagle stands upon our Great Seal, signifying 
likewise the power and authority of Congress—a point 
to remember! 

In the eagle’s favor in all fairness we must remem 
ber these words of a distinguished British naturalist 
set down over a century ago: “It is a very affection- 
ate bird, tends its young so long as they are helpless 

















Bald or American Eagle, Also Known as the White-Head 
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and unfledged, and will not forsake them, even if the 
tree on which they rest be enveloped in flames.” 

This noble, winged creature, condemned by Franklin 
as “a bird of bad moral character,” is never needlessly 
cruel, The eagle hunts only from hunger, not for 
sport. Its swoop is swift and deadly, its talons drive 
deep. Its victims suffer no torture, have scarce time 
for fear. 

Uncle Sam’s Eagle symbolizes fearless confidence, a 
courage without cruelty. The designers of the Great 
Seal surrounded him with beautiful significance. His 
dexter talon holds an olive branch bearing thirteen 
leaves and fruits—the Thirteen Colonies growing to 
gether in peace, 

His left claw grasps thirteen arrows tied together, 
emblematic of the readiness of the Colonies for mili 
tary service and defense if need be. 

In peace and war our young States were stoutly 
linked within the shelter of spread wings. Stars shine 
on our Great Seal, too—thirteen of them, denoting 
divine protection—small eyes of God by whose benefi 
cence all things are shaped. , 

Red, white and blue—these three colors have long 
attracted the eye of man and have been used in varied 
ways on shields and banners before being incorporated 
on our own. Significant words now cluster around 
them: red indicates valor; white, purity; blue, loyalty 

to choose the simplest and, in a sense, the most 
challenging. 

The Great Seal of the United States has other sig- 
nificant features and as a whole is worth the serious 
attention of every citizen today, Within three inches 
it compresses and depicts the purpose of our nation, 
the faith, aspiration, and stout heart of its founders. 
Adams, Jefferson and Franklin put their heads to- 
gether to get this result. On June 20, 1782, six years 
from its inception, the Great Seal was officially 
adopted by Congress. 

Today, in times of international stress our national 
emblem carries a stong message of inspiration. Uncle 
Sam’s Eagle has outridden many storms, The skies 
will clear again and again beneath wide-spread wings 
the glory of our tradition will gleam! 

Tradition is the rich soil into which a nation’s roots 
plunge, draw strength for growth. Today’s tendency 
is to wipe tradition away, erase the words Glory, 
Liberty, Honor, from our national slate, supplant them 
with such frothy verbiage as “new,” “exciting,” “mod 
ern’—a false and thoughtless philosophy, artificially 
injected by those who wish America no good, or who 
fail to comprehend our nation’s real ideals. Patriot- 
ism, in its true sense, is never prejudice nor bigotry. 
It is sound understanding of our nation’s rich heri 
tage. 

Our forebears were not uncultured people. They 
brought with them the wealth of western history, 
through which the eagle had flitted from earliest times, 
inspiring men, These first Americans from European 
coasts weren’t given to theory or paralyzed by fear. 
They were given to action and to forging freedom by 
hand and axe. 

Pioneering was tough business but didn’t shut out 
thought. As the pioneers chopped their way through 
the wilderness they carried with them remembered 
maxims and “the three Rs,” a better grounding than 
many children get today. The log schoolhouse was for 
learning, not for frills. It had been built by sweat, by 
those who learned while they worked. Sweaty toil has 
rewards beyond the monetary. Pioneering did not 
wipe out culture; rather it enhanced the value of 
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things left behind, sharpened perception of what is 
enduring. From time to time the pioneers stopped, 
rested with foot on spade or hand on adze-hilt to watch 
an eagle climb. On unwavering wings up and up he 
went, conquering the high air! To climb and climb, 
to conquer with unwavering strength the continent 
before them—this the eagle-watchers set out to do! 

Across rugged hills and wide plains our ancestors 
carried Latin and Greek, lines from classical writers, 
scraps of heraldry and history—baggage less cumber- 
some than gunny-sacks, 

Today thirteen States honor the eagle on their offi- 
cial seals in one form or another. 

The eagle is everywhere, always winging ahead, a 
fascinating and indefatigable cicerone through the cen- 
turies. Follow him back and grow proud that one 
member of this great family spreads his feathers on 
Uncle Sam’s insignia, 

You will find eagles on the most humble and the 
most lordly objects: on a three-inch Sandwich glass 
“cup-plate” of 1825, fashioned on Cape Cod for ances- 
tors that liked to cool and drink their tea from sau- 
cers; on the saddle-trappings of Charlemagne himself, 
Emperor of all Europe a thousand years earlier, a 
benign ruler who tended bees, planted fruiting trees, 
and established the first free school for boys and girls 
in his own palace where he studied with them; on Col- 
onial doorknockers and Constitution mirrors of 1776; 
on Greek coins of 285 B.C. and on our U. 8. Win-the 
War stamp of 1942. 

These are but a few of the thousands of places where 
the eagle appears. 

The cartouches of the Pharaohs carried the eagle, 
and he headed the ancient Egyptian alphabet, leader 
of their twenty symbols for the letter A. 

During his age-long association with human history 
the eagle has been subjected to a variety of uses, both 

(See Uncite Sam’s EaGite—page 30) 





First Issue of Periodical (1731) From Which Our Motto 
“E Pluribus Unum” May Have Been Taken 





HEN AND WHERE was the first American 

declaration of independence proclaimed? Of 

course, Thomas Jefferson’s handiwork, with the 
aid of Dr, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, was 
the first national declaration of independence. But, 
was it the first declaration of independence proclaimed 
by the American Colonists? That is a question long 
debated by reputable historians. 

There are some who think that the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence of May 20, 1775 is the 
first of its kind proclaimed in the American Colonies. 
Others assail it with harsh words, and even with 


tary, heretofore granted by the Crown, to be exercised 
in these colonies, are null and void and the constitu- 
tion of each particular colony wholly suspended. 

“IT. Resolved, That the Procincial Congress of each 
province, under the direction of the great Continental 
Congress, is invested with all legislative and executive 
powers within their respective provinces, and that no 
other legislative or executive power does, or can ewist, 
at this time, in any of these colonies. 

“III. Resolved, That as all former laws are now sus- 
pended in this province, and the Congress have not 
provided others, we judge it necessary, for the better 
preservation of good order, to form 
certain rules and regulations for the 








OUR FIRST DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE? 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


internal government of this county, 
until laws shall be provided for us by 
the Congress. 

“IV. Resolved, That the inhabitants 
of this county do meet on a certain 
day appointed by this Committee and 
having formed themselves into nine 
companies, viz: eight in the county and 
one in the Town of Charlotte, do choose 





a Colonel and other military officers, 





charges of fraud. The proponents of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence claim that since 1770 the 
people of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, were 
grieved because of the increasing encroachments on 
their common law rights by the Crown’s represent- 
atives. 

For the purpose of discussing these grievances, Col. 
Thomas Polk called a meeting at Charlotte of an 
elected General Committee representing the County 
of Mecklenburg. 

At that time Charlotte, N. C., 
twenty houses. In the center of the village square 
stood a sm.il courthouse, a log structure, built high 
above the ground on heavy wooden piles, There were 
two outside stairways. The one, which led to the front 
entrance, was frequently used as a platform for speak- 
ers addressing the people in the square. The other 
stairway led to an entrance on the right side of the 
courthouse. 

It was in this small courthouse that the Mecklenburg 
delegates met beginning on May 19, 1775. The dele- 
gates were: Abraham Alexander, Adam Alexander, 
Charles Alexander, Ezra Alexander, Hezekiah Alex- 
ander, John McKnitt Alexander, Waightstill Avery, 
Hezekiah J. Balch, Richard Barry, Ephraim Brevard, 
John Davidson, Henry Downs, John Flenniken, John 
Ford, William Graham, James Harris, Richard Harris, 
Sr., Robert Irwin, William Kennon, Matthew McClure, 
Neil Morrison, Benjamin Patton, John Phifer, Thomas 
Polk, John Queary, David Reese, and Zacheus Wilson, 
Sr. Abraham Alexander was elected chairman, and 
John McKnitt Alexander was made clerk. 

Before these delegates met at Charlotte, the Rev. 
Dr. Ephraim Brevard, with the advice perhaps of Rev. 
Hezekiah J. Balch, and attorney at law, William Ken 
non, drafted thirty-one resolutions for the delegates to 
consider. 

These resolutions, reportedly passed by the dele- 
gates on May 31, 1775, were published in part in the 
South Carolina Gazette and County Journal on June 
13, 1775, in the New York Journal and General Adver- 
tiser on June 29, 1775, and in the Massachusetts Spy, 
or Oracle of Liberty of Worcester, on July 15, 1775. 
Here are some of the resolutions: 

“T. Resolved, That all commissions, civil and mili- 


was only a village of 








who shall hold and exercise their sev- 

eral powers by virtue of this choice, 
and independent of the Crown of Great Britain, and 
former constitution of this Province. 

“XVI. Resolved, That whatever person shall here- 
after receive a Commission from the Crown, or attempt 
to exercise any such Commission heretofore received, 
shall be deemed an enemy to his Country; and upon 
information to the Captain of the company in which 
he resides, the company shall cause him to be appre- 
hended, and upon proof of the fact, committed to safe 
custody, till the next sitting of the Committee, who 
shall deal with him as prudence shall direct.” 

As these and the other thirty-one resolutions were 
being discussed by the delegates in the courthouse, a 





John Adams Who Considered the Mecklenburg Declaration 
the “Sense of America” 
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man on horseback galloped up and announced to the 
delegates, and to the crowd in the square, that on April 
19, 1775, at Lexington, Mass., the Bri.ish had killed 
38 Americans in battle. 

This news is supposed to have added fuel to the 
flames in the hearts of the Mecklenburg patriots. Mar 
tin’s History of North Carolina (1829), reports that 
the concourse of citizens in the village square shouted : 
“Let us be independent! Let us declare our indepen 
dence and defend it with our lives and fortunes.” 

Martin then relates that a committee was appointed 
by the delegates to draft amendments to the 31 reso 
lutions, These amendments, the Mecklenburg Declar 
ation of Independence, are said to have been passed 
by the delegates at 2 o’clock on the morning of May 
20, 1775. 

These amended resolutions are reported to read as 
follows: 

“IT. Resolved, That whoever directly or indirectly, 
abetted, or in any way, form, or manner countenanced 
the unchartered and dangerous invasion of our rights, 
as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this Coun 
try, to America, and to the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man. 

“II. Resolved, That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg 
County, do hereby dissolve the polit.cal bands which 
have connected us to the Mother Country, and hereb) 
absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and abjure all political connection, contract or 
association with that nation, who have wantonly) 
trampled on our rights and liberiies, and inhumanly 
shed the innocent blood of American patriots at Lex 
ington.” 

“ILI. Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves 
a free and independent people; are, and of right ought 
to be, a sovereign and self governing association, under 
the control of no power other than that of our God 
and the general government of the Congress; to the 
maintenance of which independence, we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mutual cooperation, our lives, 
our fortunes, and our most sacred honor. 

“IV. Resolved, That we now acknowledge the ex 
istence and control of no law, or legal officer, civil or 
military, within this country, we do hereby ordain and 
adopt, as a rule of life, all and each and every of our 
former laws; wherein, nevertheless, the Crown of Great 
Britain never can be considered as holding rights, 
privileges, immunities, or authority there:n. 

“V. Resolved, That it is also further decreed, that 
all, each and every military officer, in this County, is 
hereby reinstated in his former command and author 
ity, he acting in conformably of these regulations, And 
that every Member present of this delegation, shall 
henceforth be a civil officer, viz: a Justice of the Peace, 
in the character of a Committeeman to issue process, 
hear and determine all matters of controversy, accord 
ing to said adopted laws, and to pres rve peace, and 
union, and harmony, in said County; and to use every 
exertion to spread the love of country and fire off free 
dom throughout America, until a more general and 
organized government be established in this Province.” 

These resolutions are reported to have been adopted 
unanimously by the delegates and read to the crowd 
outside the courthouse, who greeted this declaration 
with cheers. 

Copies of these Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde 
pendence resolutions are said to have been once pos 
sessed by the Cape Fear Mercury; Dr. Hugh McWill- 
iams; Richard Caswell, William Hooper, and Joseph 
Hughes, the North Carolina delegates to the Contin 
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Thomas Jefferson Contended that the Mecklenburg 
Declaration was “Spurious” 


ental Congress; Francois X, Martin; Samuel Johnson, 
Moderator of the North Carolina Provincial Congress 
at Hillsboro; and John McKnitt Alexander. These 
documents seem to be lost forever. 

A few days after the passage of the amended reso 
lutions (the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ 
ence), they are said to have been published in the 
June 3, 1775, edition of the Wilmington, N. C., Cape 
Fear Mercury. Unfortunately, no genuine copy of 
this issue is known to exist. However a few alleged 
forgeries are extant, 

Sometime in June, 1775, Captain James Jack of 
Charlotte was directed to deliver the amended reso- 
lutions (the Mecklenburg Declaration), to the North 
Carolina delegates to the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. 

In a sworn statement before two witnesses (Job 
Weston and James Oliver, an attorney at law) Cap- 
tain Jack states that he personally delivered the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence resolutions to 
Richard Caswell and William Hughes—the North Car 
olina delegates to the Continental Congress, 

In an address to the Executive Council of North 
Carolina, Governor Josiah Martin, on June 25, 1775. 
according to the Colonial Records of North Carolina. 
enumerated a number of disloyal acts in the Province, 
and then he added: “And the last most treasonable 
publication of a committee in the County of Mecklen- 
burg, “explicitly renouncing obedience to His Majesty’s 
Government, and all lawful authority whatsoever, are 
such audacious and dangerous proceedings, and so 
directly tending to the dissolution of the constitution 
of this province, that I have thought it indispensibly 
to my duty to advise you on the measures to be taken 
for the maintenance of His Majesty’s Government, and 
the Constitution of this Country, thus flagrantly in 
sulted and violated.” 

On August 8, 1775, Governor Martin wrote to the 
Earl of Dartmouth (British Secretary of State for the 
American Department), this informative observation: 
“Whereas I have also seen a most infamous publica- 

(See Our First Dectaration—page $1) 











VERY CITIZEN of the United States should read 

the Declaration of Independence at least once a 

year. It is a thoroughly American document, 
and the principles it embodies cannot be too firmly 
impressed upon our minds in these time of collectivist 
psychosis. 

Although Thomas Jefferson penned the Declaration, 
there were many men who expressed the same senti- 
ments, often in almost identical language. Jefferson 
never claimed exclusive authorship of the ideals ex- 
pressed, He merely put down the ideas the majority 
of the Continental Congress wished to declare. 





“Among the numbers who in their small circles were 
propagating with activity American doctrines, was 


George Mason. He extended their grasp upon the 
opinions and affections of those with whom he con- 
versed. How he learned his indifference for distinc- 
tion, endowed as he was with ability to mount in any 
line, or when he extracted his hatred for pomp, with a 
fortune competent for any expense, can be solved only 
from the philosophic spirit which despised the adulter- 
ated means of cultivating happiness.” 

About this time Richard Henry Lee, who two years 
later, in 1776, was to have the distinction of introduc- 
ing in Congress the resolution upon 
which the Declaration of Indepen- 








FATHER OF INDEPENDENCE 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


dence was founded, was correspond- 
ing with Samuel Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts, who some time previously 
had expressed a desire to discuss the 
political situation with some of the 
prominent Virginians, 

From Williamsburg, then capital 





of Virginia, where the convention 





There were several men who, years before 1776, had 
expressed themselves publicly regarding American in 
dependence. They were all strong men, many of mas 
terful intellect, men without fear. But the mass of 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress which came 
from the hand of George Mason, make it clear that 
no man can be called the father of the Declaration of 
Independence more justly than he. 

As early as 1769 a serious correspondence—kept up 
for many years—was going on between George Mason 
and George Washington. George Mason was from 
early life a friend of Washington, and their intimacy, 
both as fellow-workers for freedom and as congenial 
neighbors, continued unbroken until Mason’s death in 
1792. Mason also knew Jefferson well and was old 
enough to give him the benefit of his broader knowl- 
edge and fuller experience in the early days of their 
friendship. 

Born in 1725, George Mason was seven years older 
than his neighbor at Mount Vernon, and eighteen years 
older than Jefferson; both of these men looked upon 
the sage of Gunston Hall as a statesman of the first 
order, a man of clear vision and completely unselfish 
in his patriotic desire for American freedom and 
growth. 

Before 1774 thinking men in all sections of the 
Colonies were discussing the serious aspect of political 
affairs, and in all the counties of Virginia at least, 
meetings were held and resolutions were adopted advo 
cating a non-importation policy and recommending : 
Continental Congress to represent the Colonies, as a 
central agency of the new Nation. In Fairfax County, 
George Washington was chairman of the meeting, but 
his friend George Mason was asked to draw up the 
resolutions. 

These were twenty-four in number, and they declared 
the grievances of the colonies and laid out a plan of 
boycott toward England, They also advocated the 
calling of a general congress for the further guidance 
of the Colonies in their resistance to unfair taxes, 

Sparks, in his Life of Washington, says that these 
Fairfax resolutions “constitute one of the ablest and 
most luminous expositions of the points at issue be 
tween Great Britain and the Colonies which are to be 
found among the public documents of the period.” 

Edmund Randolph also left an interesting sketch of 
George Mason as he appeared to his contemporaries 
in 1774: 
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had in session, Lee wrote on 

June 1774: “I had prepared a 
set of resolutions adopting the measures for securing 
the rights of America.” 

Patrick Henry, another ardent patriot of the period, 
was the first to break the silence in the first Con 
tinental Congress, in Philadelphia in 1774, when he 
declared, “British oppression has effaced the boundar- 
ies of several Colonies—the distinctions between Vir- 





ginians, New Yorkers and New Englanders are no 
more. I am not a Virginian, but an American.” 


Two years later it was George Mason, friend of 
George Washington, of liberty and the rights of the 
people, who was asked to draw up the Bill of Rights 
proclaiming religious freedom and the rights of man. 
The paper was written in his room in Raleigh Tavern, 
at Williamsburg, while he was a member of the Vir 
ginia convention. 

This bill, adopted a month before the Declaration 
of Independence, has been described as containing “the 
quintessence of all the great principles and doctrines 
of freedom wrought out by the people of England from 
the earliest times, and which lie at the fountain of 
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society.” The scope is much more extensive than 
either the Magna Charta or the petition of rights, and 
“it may with truth be called the first written charter 
of equal rights in history.” 

When, in May, 1776, the Virginians, in their conven- 
tion at Williamsburg, ratified George Mason’s Bill of 
Rights, declaring that all political power was vested in 
the people of the country, the republican world was 
born. In this bill, Mason declared: 

“All men are born equally free and independent, 
and have certain inherent natural rights of which they 
cannot by any compact deprive or divest their poster 
ity, among which are the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of pursuing and possessing property 
and obtaining happiness and safety. . . . Government 
is, or ought to be, instituted for the common benefit. 

Whenever any government shall be found inade- 
quate or contrary to these purposes, a majority of 
the community have an indubitable, inalienable and 
indefeasible right to reform, alter, and abolish it in 
such manner as shall be most conductive to the public 
weal.” 

Although a large part of this historic Bill of Rights 
did not pass into the text of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it later was expressed in the first ten amend 
ments of the Constitution. 

It is a curious fact that Mason, a member of the 
convention which framed the Constitution, refused to 
sign the document because, to his mind, it did not 
sufficiently safeguard the interests of the people. 

How wise Mason was, is testified by the amend- 
ments, The first amendment, religious liberty, is the 
eighteenth paragraph of Mason’s original bill. The 
second amendment, relating to a well-regulated militia, 
is from the thirteenth paragraph of the Mason bill, as 
is the third amendment. Amendment four is from 
the tenth paragraph, and the next five amendments 
are also taken from the same source. In other words, 
everything found in the Virginia Bill of Rights, as 
drawn up in May, 1776, found its way either into the 
Declaration of Independence or in the Constitution. 

It is interesting to remember that there were twenty- 
seven separate assigned reasons why the war for inde 
pendence was waged. But the real, fundamental rea- 
son was that this land belonged to the people who 
lived in it, and not to a king from across the sea. There 
was a sense of possession on the part of the people, 
and they fought to protect their own. While laws to 
which they objected were oppressive, their main objec 
tion was that they had not made the laws themselves. 
The Colonists had been in America 160 years and had 
come to look upon complete self-government as their 
right, especially in face of many oppressive acts of 
the King. 

George Mason, who provided the thoughts essential 
to establishing the Republic, might be called a found 
ing “father,” but what of the signers of the Declaration 
and formulators of the Constitution? 

The majority were extraordinarily able men. Thomas 
Jefferson, third President of the United States, was 
only 33 years of age when he drafted the Declaration. 
Edward Rutledge was 25 when he sat in our first leg 
islature; Patrick Henry went to the Virginia Assem 
bly at 29, and was in his 30’s when he delivered his 
historic “Give me liberty” speech, 

Alexander Hamilton, great antagonist of Jefferson, 
was but 29 when he wrote his brilliant papers for The 
Federalist, helped write the Constitution at 30, and 
was George Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury 
at 32, 


Madison, another chief writer of the Constitution, 
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George Mason 


was a delegate to the Continental Congress at 29. At 
27 John Marshall was in the Virginia legislature, and 
at 33 in the Constitutional Convention. At 31 Robert 
Morris, financier of the Revolution was leading a fight 
against the Stamp Act. 

There was a whole company of 30-year olds among 
the leaders of the Continental Congress, which drafted 
the Declaration, and in the Philadelphia convention 
which framed the Constitution. Even the bewigged 
symbol of dignity, John Hancock, of Massachusetts, 
whose signature as president of the Continental Con- 
gress stands out so boldly, was but 39 when he pre- 
sided over the sessions of that group. 

Richard Henry Lee, a member of the Virginia con- 
vention, which assembled in Williamsburg, in May, 
1776, was chosen to present to the Continental Con- 
gress sitting in Philadelphia, the resolution which com- 
mitted the combined Colonies to revolution. 

The resolution of independence, presented to Con- 
gress on June 7, 1776, contained the following words: 

“That these united Colonies are of right, or ought to 
be, free and independent States, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of Great Brit- 
ain is, or ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

This motion was immediately seconded by John 
Adams, of Massachusetts. 

To save time, a committee was appointed on June 11 
to write the Declaration of Independence. The mem- 
bers were Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, B-njamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. 
By mutual understanding, Jefferson was requested to 
draw up the instrument. What he wrote had been 
thought and written many times before by others, and 
the sentiments he expressed were those which were on 
the tongue of nearly every thinking man and woman 
in the Colonies. Jefferson was the medium for the 
expression of the people, and being that, he could 
hope to inscribe a declaration which would pass Con- 
gress and be sustained by a united people. 

The resolution was brought to vote July 1, 1776, 
when John Adams became the man of the hour, “the 
colossus of that debate,” as Jefferson described him. 
Congress postponed the final vote until the following 
day, when twelve colonies—New York being the excep- 
tion—voted in accordance with the resolution of Rich- 

(See Fatuer or INDEPENDENCE—page 31) 











AMEL ADDEL NASSER is a little man going 
G places in a very big world—a world unfamiliar 
to him, for he appears to lack, in the perspective 
of history, either personal integrity or national loyalty. 
In less than three years he has reduced proud Egypt 
to poverty—and held aloft the shining banner of in- 
ternational Communism as the last hope of his des- 
perate people. 

Like Hitler at a similar crucial turning point in 
his personal history, Nasser would make league with 
the Kremlin, and thus deliver his trusting followers 
to the dreadful fate of bleeding East Germany today. 


He wrote that he believes that he and other Egyp- 
tians are born revolutionaries, that the seeds of revolt 
“were implanted in us when we were born and that 
they were a hope concealed in our subconsciousness, 
put there by the generation before us.” 

“In those earlier days I led demonstrations in the 
Hahda secondary school, and I shouted from my heart 
for complete independence, and many others behind 
me shouted, too. 

“Our life during that period was like a thrilling 
detective story. We had dark secrets and passwords. 
We lurked in the shadows; we had caches of pistols 
and hand-grenades. And firing bullets was 
our cherished hope.” 








NASSER -- NEW HITLER 


By DONALD J. WOOD 


Throughout his life behind every action dic- 
tated by personal ambition and his hatred of 
imperialism, Nasser dreams of an Arab empire 
greater than that of the Moors stretching “from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf.” 

“When I consider those hundreds of millions 
united by a single creed, I emerge with a sense 
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of the tremendous possibilities which we might 





He knows no promise, no hope, no patriotic aspira- 
tions save those which blossom in the ego-centric 
megalomania of Gamel Addel Nasser. He is, perhaps, 
the most gigantic world phony since World War II. 

A militarist by vocation, a diplomat by avocation, 
respected by many Moslems, but not always trusted 
by Christians, Nasser is a complex figure who has be- 
come the wold’s foremost troublemaker. In some sec- 
tions of the Middle East, this young revolutionary 
has become the symbol of Arab nationalism. Army 
officer, hero of the Palestinian War of 1948, he has 
become one of the leading exponents of “neutralism” 
and dupes of Communism. 

It was Nasser who said recently: “All I can say 
is that the Soviet Union seems to have a greater appre- 
ciation of our situation than the United States. The 
Russians at least support our attitude toward neu- 
trality and impartiality, which the United States does 
not.” 

Only last year Nasser and Nehru visited Tito in 
Belgrade, where they outlined a far-ranging program 
of neutralism, and called for admitting Red China 
to the United Nations. 

It was as early as August, 1954, that Nasser first 
urged the Western powers to admit Red China into 
the United Nations. 

“You are trying to make those 400- or 500-million 
Chinese fanatical against you,” he said. “If there 
were normal relations between Communist China and 
the United States you would have the good feeling of 
those millions.” 

Moved by a hatred of imperialism, Nasser’s life 
closely parallels that of Nehru. Both men have grand 
illusions of world power. Both have courted the Rus- 
sian Bear in their attempts to discredit the West, and 
to further their personal ambitions at home. Both 
have been, and are, active revolutionaries, 

What kind of a man is this person who considers 
himself the instrument of aroused Egyptian national- 
ism? What strange talents enable him to suffer com- 
plete military defeat, and yet win at the conference 
table? What special abilities does he possess to taunt 
and belittle Great Britain into attacking his country, 
and then persuade world powers to punish the victors 
as beaten enemies? 

In his book, “The Philosophy of the Revolution,” the 
39-year-old Nasser sets forth his dreams for the Arab 
world. 








realize through the cooperation of all these 

Moslems, cooperation going out not beyond 
the bounds of their natural loyalty to their own coun- 
tries, but nonetheless enabling them and their brothers 
in faith to wield power wisely and without limit.” 

He continued that the Arabs have the population, 
the strategic position astride the main crossroads of 
world commerce, and the oil, to make a United Arabia 
very powerful. 

This young nationalist was born in Benir Mer, a 
village in upper Egypt, January 15, 1918, the son of 
a minor postal employe. One of four children, he was 
raised among his country’s underfed peasants, 

At 17 he joined other young Egyptian students in 
fighting the British, was wounded, arrested for sub- 
versive activity and banned from government schools. 
It was his firm opinion that his country’s misery was 
due to the corrupt nativé government and British oc- 
cupation. He was determined to end the rule of the 
British and unseat the monarchy. Overthrowing im- 
perialism has been, and is, the main goal of many 
Arab nationalists. 

After his release from prison he joined the Royal 
Military Academy and was graduated in 1938. Com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in 1940 he went to Su- 
dan and eventually was sent to the Army’s College 
for further training. He served as an instructor at 
the Academy and also saw service in World War II. 











Nasser Greets Russian Foreign Minister Shepilov (left) 
on Latter’s Arrival in Cairo 
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He rose to the rank of major as the Palestinian War 
broke out. Angered by defective military supplies and 
equipment, wounded in action twice, discouraged by 
defeat, Nasser became the symbol of the new Arab 
man. A gifted leader of men, he became spokesman 
for anti-British and anti-colonial sentiment among the 
young Egyptian officers, Politics became his real 
interest. 

Dreaming of a United Islamic World, sponsoring 
imagined animosities and generating hatred against 
the monarchy and British occupation, he originated 
the Free O'licers Committee, which resulted in King 
Farouk’s overthrow in July, 1952. Thus the hero of 
the War of 1948 engineered the bloodless coup, which 
eventually ended the 148-year-old dynasty. 

On June 13, 1953, Naguib, the puppet of Nasser, pro- 
claimed a Republic and became its first president and 
premier. Nasser became the figurehea:l’s closest aide 
and acting army chief, vice-premier and interior min 
ister. 

In February, 1954, Naguib was relieved of his duties, 
but because of his popularity was quickly restored to 
his premiership. However, ten months later, Naguib 
was deposed and Nasser became acting president. 

It was early in 1953, shortly after the overthrow of 
the monarchy, that Nasser first demanded the “im- 
mediate, unconditional withdrawal of British imper- 
ialist troops from the Suez.” Here the stage was set 
for the diplomatic battle that soon was to erupt into 
war—a military fiasco that saw the victors punished 
as losers and the losers emerge as victors in one of the 
strangest wars in history. 

In the fall of 1954, Nasser engineered a treaty with 
Britain for the evacuation of 85,000 Britons, He 
called this victory the fulfillment of a life’s dream. 

In June, 1956, the Egyptian flag was raised over 
Suez, as the English soldiers left the territory policed 
by them since 1883. 

The history of the Canal goes back to ancient times. 
The Pharoahs of Egypt built the first one, which was 
closed by the Turks in 776 A.D. 

It was Ferdinand de Lesseps, as French consul- 
general in Egypt in the mid-Nineteenth Century, who 
conceived the idea of a canal linking the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean, In 1858, the Suez Canal Company 
was formed, with most of the stock sold privately to 
the French viceroy, who in turn sold it to Britain’s 
Prime Minister Disraeli for $20,000,000, 

Actual construction of the Canal started in 1859, 
and it was opened ten years later, in 1869. Through 
out the years, it had become Britain’s main artery to 
and from the East, the jugular vain of British com 
merce. 

Describing the Suez as the “greatest international 
waterway in the world,” Anthony Eden said: 

“Through it travels today about half the oil, with- 

out which the industry of this country, of Western 

Europe, of Scandinavia and many other countries, 

could not be kept going... (it) is a matter of life 

and death to us all.” 


From 1956, swiftly moving events in the Middle-East 
brought the entire area to world attention—the pro 
fessed neutralism of Nehru, Tito and Nasser, British 
problems in Cyprus, North African violence against 
the French, the Arab’s contempt of Israel with re 
sultant border clashes, the problem of the Arab Pales- 
tinian refugee. An explosion was brewing. 

The Kremlin was quick to seize upon this revolu 
tionary plum. In 1955, Nasser purchased arms from 
the Iron Curtain countries in exchange for rice and 
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Nasser’s Minister of Commerce Enters Into Agreement 
With East Germany's Red Vice Premier 


cotton, 


said: 


Upon receipt of the arms, the youthful Nasser 


“No country will control us or tell us what to do 
.. . Egypt is determined to build . . . stood armed 
forces. No matter what the conspirators may do to 
limit arms to us we aim to get arms any place we 
like, by any means we like, in any way we like.” 

The present crisis erupted in July, 1956, when both 
the United States and Great Britain refused loans to 
Nasser to build the $1,300,000,000 Aswan Dam to har 
ness the Nile River, ostensibly after Nasser began 
wooing Russia, and assuming a more violent neutralist 
position. 

Then in rapid succession, Moscow withdrew her offer 
to give Egypt a 20-year, 2 per cent loan, and Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal and formed the Suez Canal 
Company, stating: 

“We don’t have to seek American and British aid 
for building our dam. We’ll build the dam ourselves 
and with our own money.” 


It is interesting to note that the Egyptian dictator 
jumped the gun by 12 years in seizing the Canal. 
Under treaty it would have reverted to Egypt free in 
1968. 

Ironically, until Nasser seized the Canal, he had won 
little support at home, His conflicts with Israel, his 
campaigns for a united Islamie world, his battles with 
western imperialism had won for him a widespread 
popularity in other Arab countries, but seizing the 
Canal proved his formula for success at home, 

Then followed the freezing of Egyptian assets, the 
mobilization of British and French forces, the forma 
tion of the Canal Users Association, then the Coopera 
tive Association of Suez Canal Users. 

While the United Nations was trying to find a solu- 
tion to the problem, Nasser warned that the UN would 
be doomed to extinction if it should bow to the de 
mands of what he called the “major imperialist pow- 
ers. 

Finally in the latter part of October, Israeli forces 
blitzed Egypt. British and French troops entered on 
what they call a “police action,” and UN censorship 
followed. 

Thus the world witnessed a war in which Egypt 
did not win a single skirmish, saw her defeated army 
suffer 8,000 casualties, and her land overrun by Israeli 
troops. The Suez Canal was blocked by sabotage, the 
sunken ships removed by the UN, a new Prime Min- 
ister came to power in Great Britain, and finally, the 

(See Nasser—New Hitier?—page 32) 











GUEST EDITORIAL 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago an increasing need for 

greater business learning was given farsighted 

recognition in the founding of the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania as the first school 
of business education in an American college. 

There was an immediate need to give Americans of 
the late 19th Century college training in business, just 
as the medieval colleges had given men training in 
theology, law and medicine. That need sprang from 
a transition still incomplete at the time, the transition 





life affording to the individual a dignity unknown 


under the older social systems. In the market system, 
each man would be guided to his work by the hope of 
reward rather than the lash of authority or the chains 
of caste. Yet, though each might freely go wlerever 
he thought his fortune lay, the interplay of one man 
in competition with another would result in accom- 
plishment of all the tasks society needed done. 

The transformation of this country from a wilder- 
ness to a highly developed business civ.lization in so 
short a time demonstrates the results that can be 
obtained through a system which is directed toward 
releasing rather 
than_ shackling, 








FREEDOM -- THE WEALTH MACHINE 


By HON. WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR. 
Chairman, The Federal Reserve System 


(Our American economy has achieved marvels of production and distribution un- 
As Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Martin is necessarily in hourly touch with business trends and pressures the world 
This article presents the salient features of his Apri] 26 address before 
the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, where he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on the 75th anniversary of the establishment 


matched in all human history. 


around. 


of the Wharton School.) 


the energies and 
abilities of the in- 
dividual. 

The advantage 
of a system where 
supply capacities 
and demand wants 
and needs are 
matched in open 
markets cannot be 
measured in eco- 
nomic terms alone. 
In addition to the 
advantages of effi- 
ciency in the use 
of economic re 








of this country from a predominantly agricultural 
economy to the leading business and industrial nation 
of the world. 

But there was recognized, too, a longer-range need 

the need to learn more about the world of business 
and the nature of the economic process, This was a 
new sort of recognition, as measured in the history of 
man, a recognition of the rise of the business civili- 
zation. 

Only a couple of centuries ago the business civiliza 
tion, or, more precisely, the market system that would 
furnish its cornerstone, was just coming into recogni- 
tion as a new way of life that offered a promise of 
material advancement and individual freedom such as 
men had never known before. 

The market system lifted men’s hearts when they 
first saw in its development an alternative to the other 
two systems around which society had been organized 
from time immemorial. 

One of these systems, prevailing in India until re- 
cent years, employed the forces of tradition to ensure 
the execution of the countless jobs that had to be 
done to keep society going—disagreeable jobs as well 
as pleasant ones. By custom and usage, jobs were 
assigned from father to son for generation after gen- 
eration, and men did the work deemed appropriate to 
their caste. 

The other system, antedating the market system. 
was that of authoritarian rule, in which the whip of 
centralized power drives workers to the necessary 
tasks. It was used in ancient Egypt to build the pyra- 
mids. It is used in modern Russia to execute the 
Soviet’s five-year plans, 

Against these age-old systems of social control, the 
market system must have appeared to men of vision 
as a magnificent achievement in social engineering, for 
it provided a mechanism for sustaining and maintain- 
ing an entire society by the free and voluntary activity 
of its individual members. It constituted a way of 
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sources, there are 

vast gains in 
terms of personal liberty. Powers of decision are dis- 
persed among the millions affected, instead of being 
centralized in a few persons in authority. 

The basic concept of the market system has remained 
with us since the founding of the Nation, It has re- 
mained the cornerstone of our society down to this 
day, although we have done some extensive remodeling 
of the structure from time to time. 

Some of the remodeling we have done in the past 
has been for the admirable purpose of correcting struc- 
tural defects and distortions that were warping the 
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system. Competitive, freely functioning markets are 
one thing, and rigged markets another, Rules and 
regulations to prevent rigging are necessary and essen- 
tial to a sound structure, 

Other remodeling has come about because the Amer- 
ican people have refused to accept economic goals as 
their sole objective. That was true in older genera- 
tions, as well as our own. Let it be said, to our credit, 
that American economic action has often been deter- 
mined by balancing material advance against other 
human objectives. 

When the Wharton School was founded in 1881, the 
population of the United States numbered about 50- 
million, and rural dwellers outnumbered their urban 
brethren by nearly three to one. But well under way 
was the growth and movement that has carried our 
current population to more than 170-million, and put 
city dwellers in the majority—despite the swing to 
suburbia—by a ratio of nearly two-to-one, 

In 1881, if the phrase “party line” had any meaning 
at all to the students and faculty of the new business 
school, it was as a reference to that comparatively new 
and still rare instrument, the telephone. We did not 
have electric lights, much less automobiles, gasoline 
tractors, airplanes, radio, television, wonder drugs, air 
conditioning, frozen fruits, vegetables, meats—and 
wafiles, too—or even such words as automation and 
electronization. 

The wonder is not that we have these things, for 
the American people, working under their free enter- 
prise system, have produced and are producing mate- 
rial abundance as no people in history. Yet, great 
as are the wonders of production that have been 
achieved in the American system, still greater are the 
wonders of distribution. There would be little gain in 
convenience, comfort or luxury for Louis XIV or 
Charles II, or for Antony and Cleopatra, in living 
today. Our mass production and distribution system 
could not do much for them, It can and does provide 
abundance for the mass of people. It is a system for 
the many rather than for the few. 

It has provided greater equality in worldly posses- 
sions than any Socialist or Communist society has 
done, or showed the slightest prospect of doing. 


Most noteworthy of all, perhaps, the American peo- 
ple and the American system of free enterprise have 
come a bit closer to abolishing poverty and its attend- 
ant evils than any one has ever come before. This is 
an unfinished task, however, and one that requires the 
use of our minds as well as the gift of our hearts. 

The founding of the Wharton School demonstrated 
recognition that the business process is a rational 
process, not a mystical or magic one, and the faith 
that men can master and improve it by the exercise of 
reason, sharpened and clarified by the discipline of 
objective study. It is fortutnate that we have this 
school and its counterparts in other universities, for 
the need for rational economic thought is one of the 
most important of our time. 

We do not have to look far for an example of that 
need. It is evident in a suggestion often made these 
days that if only the Federal Reserve’s monetary policy 
were changed we could have more new homes, more 
rapid construction of vitally needed schools, hospitals, 
and other community facilities, more new automobiles, 
and more new highways to relieve the traffic jams we 
have already. 

Well, it would certainly be a fine world indeed if, 
by merely opening wider the spigot of credit, the Fed- 
eral Reserve could increase the flow of goods and serv- 
ices sufficiently to meet all human wants at any time. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON'S PRAYER 
AFTER INAUGURATION 


“Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in Thy | 
holy protection; that Thou wilt incline the 
hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of | 
subordination and obedience to government; to | 

| 
| 





entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another, and for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large.” 
a * c 

(The July winner in our Patriotic Quota- 
tions contest is Samuel R. Davenport, 407 
South Cherry Street, Falls Church, Va, The 
prayer above is hewn in George Washington’s 
pew in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York City.) 





Send us your favorite Patriotic Quotation. A 
prize of $5.00 will be awarded each month for 
the quotation selected. Address “Patriotic | 
Quotations Editor,” Tue Nationa Repus.ic, 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. | 
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If the Federal Reserve possessed such magic, I assure 
you it would use it. But of course there is no such 
magic, and all of us will be better off if we do not act 
as if there were. 

What is this Federal Reserve policy that some peo- 
ple are so anxious to change? 

It is a policy of endeavoring, at all times, to assure 
monetary and credit conditions that will foster high 
levels of business and employment, maintain the sta- 
bility of the currency, and promote sustainable growth 
in the economy. 

It is a policy of combating, with equal vigor, the 
excesses of inflation and deflation alike. It is a policy 
that recognizes that inflation compounds its own cruel- 
ties by bringing deflation with its further cruelties— 
the cyclical progression we have suffered many times 
in the past with consequences heavy in human hard- 
ship. 

Operations in execution of that policy must, of 
course, be adapted to the particular circumstances of 
an economy which, like everything else in life, is al- 
ways changing. The recent record illustrates the 
point, 

In 1954, when production was falling away from 
capacity and unemployment was rising, the Federal 
Reserve System followed a policy of combating defla- 
tion by facilitating an expansion of credit and an in- 
crease in the money supply so that idle resources 
might be brought back into use, 

In 1956, with employment at peak levels and the 
economy pressing against the limits of capacity with 
booming intensity, the Federal Reserve System fol- 
lowed a general policy of combating inflation by hold- 
ing further expansion of credit within the limit of 
resources available for use. 

I do not want you to think I am claiming the Sys- 
tem was endowed with special wisdom in either of 
these instances. It was, in fact, simply adhering to a 
realistic principle with respect to the money supply 

(See FreepoM—WeEaLTH Macnuine—page 32) 
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CONGRESSIONAL AND JURY POWERS CURBED- 





ENEMY —(Continued from page 10) 


ments were not returned until 1951, after the three 
year limitation had run, The fact overlooked by the 
Court is that the Party apparatus was organized in 
1920 and only the name was changed for the duration 
of World War II. The decision places a narrow inter- 
pretation on the word “organize” in the law. 

Another phase of the decision was that the charge 
of the trial judge to the jury was defective. The deci 
sion said he failed to tell the jury that advocacy of 
violent overthrow to be illegal, must be advocacy of 
action, now or in the future, and not just theoretical 
urging. In the original conviction of the 11 highest 
ranking Communist Party officials in New York, the 
charge to the jury met this test. In a previous deci 
sion Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for the majority 
had held that advocacy (or urging) of the overthrow 
of our Government by force was dangerous and not 
to be tolerated in upholding a New York conviction 
of Gitlow. 


Court Usurps Jury Functions 


The majority repeatedly emphasized that advocacy 
of an abstract doctrine was not enough under the 
meaning of the Smith Act. Congressman Smith de 
nounced the Court’s opinion as an incorrect interpre 
tation of Congress’ intent. 

The Court further held that mere proof of member- 
ship in the Communist Party which promoted the drive 
for the overthrow of our Government is not enough for 
a Smith Act conviction. 

Justice Clark on the other hand wrote a strongly 
worded dissent, He said “In its long history I find 
no case in which an acquittal has been ordered by 
this court solely on the facts. It is somewhat late to 
start in now usurping the function of the jury, especi- 
ally when new trials are to be held covering the same 
charges.” 

All fourteen California Communists had been con- 
victed of Smith Act violations. Their trials extended 
over a six-month period. The U. 8. Court of Appeals 
affirmed their convictions, finding they had been prop 
erly indicted and found guilty of conspiring with the 
specific objective of overthrowing the United States 
Government by force and violence. The defendants 
had been sentenced to five years in prison and fined 
$1,000 each. 

The United States attorney in Los Angeles said fol 
lowing the decision that retrial of the nine would pose 
“tremendous problems” in connection with witnesses 
and other factors. If the Department of Justice de 
cides to go ahead with new trials the load of those 
trials will rest on Laughlin Waters, U. S, Attorney 
at Los Angeles. Ben Margolis, Los Angeles attorney 
for several of the Reds, indicated he may ask the High 
Court for a rehearing for the nine remaining Com 
munist leaders in California with a view of having 
their cases dismissed. 

Court Curbs Congressional Powers 

The decision in the case of John T. Watkins, Mid- 
west labor union official, was the one which set off 
additional Congressional criticism since it involved 
contempt of Congress. Watkins had refused to tell 


the House Committee on Un-American Activities the 
names of persons he had known as Communists. In a 
6-to-1 decision, with Justice Clark again writing a vig- 
orous dissent, the court reversed the conviction of 
Watkins and virtually placed new judicial curbs on 
the investigative powers of congressional committees 
where there is a possible clash between legislative pur- 
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Mrs, Nicholas Korolkoff, Farmingdale, N. J., Tells Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee of Soviet Pressure on 
Immigrants to USA to Return to Red Land 


poses and alleged Constitutional rights of individuals. 

Watkins was called before the House Committee in 
1954 and although he claimed he had never been a 
“card-carrying member of the Communist Party” he 
admitted having cooperated with the party, having 
contributed funds to Communist drives and having 
participated in certain Communist activities. He re- 
fused to tell the committee with what other Com- 
munists he had associated and based his refusal to 
answer on the grounds that the questions were beyond 
the scope of the congressional committee’s prerogatives. 

This latest ruling of the Court is having a wide 
spread effect on numerous Fifth Amendment cases 
involving defendants who have refused to identify 
others known to them as having been Communists and 
is already encouraging witnesses called before Con- 
gressional committees to defy such investigations, 

Chief Justice Earl Warren wrote the majority de 
cision with the concurrence of Justices Black, Frank- 
furter, Douglas, Harlan and Brennan, Jr. 

















Dr. Gabriel Kerekes, Babson Institute Faculty, Wellesley, 
Mass., Tells Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of 
Russian Government Technique of Financially and Secretly 
Infiltrating Medium Sized Industries of Other Countries 
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Justice Clark declared that the majority opinion is 
a “mischievous curbing of the informing function of 
Congress.” He pointed out in his views that “so long 
as the object of a legislative inquiry is legitimate and 
the questions propounded are pertinent thereto, it is 
not for the courts to interfere with the (congressional ) 
committee system of inquiry. To hold otherwise would 
be an infringement on the power given Congress to 
inform itself, and thus a trespass upon the funda 
mental principle of separation of powers. The major 
ity has substituted the judiciary as the Grand In 
quisitor and supervisor of Congressional investiga 
It has never been so.” 


Court Adopts Red Slur Tactics 


The majority decision said that “The power of Con 
vress to conduct investigations is inherent in the legis 
lative process,” but added, “there is no general author 
ity to expose the private affairs of individuals wiihout 
justification in terms of the functions of Congress.” 

The opinion, in a sense, attacked the broad wording 
of the resolution authorizing the original committee 
to investigate Communism. It said “It would be dif 
ficult to imagine a less explicit authorizing resolu 
tion.” And referring to the House Committee the ma 
jority said “the members of the committee have clearly 
demonstrated that they did not feei themselves re 
stricted in anyway to propaganda in the narrow sense 
of the word, Unquestionably the committee conceived 
of its task in the grand view of its name, Un-Amer- 
ican activities were its target, no matter how or where 
manifested.” 

Justice Clark took exception to the majority mak 
ing “much of petitioners claim of ‘exposure for ex 
posure’s sake’” and its striking at the “purposes of 
the committee through this catch phrase.” Justice 
Clark said “we are bound to accept as the purpose of 
the committee stated in the Reorganization Act, to 
gether with the statements of the chairman at the 
hearings involved there.” He added that “Watkins’ 
action at the hearing closely reveals he was well ac 
quainted with the purpose of the hearing. It was to 
investigate Communist infiltration into his union. 
This certainly falls within the grant of authority from 
the Reorganization Act and the House has had ample 
opportunity to limit the investigative scope of the 
committee if it feels that the committee has exceeded 
its legitimate bounds.” 


tions, 


Quashes Dismissal From Government 


Watkins is an international representative of Wal 
ter Reuther’s United Auto Workers. According to his 
own admissions he associated with Communists and 
fellow-travelers between 1942 and 1947 when he was 
with the ClO Farm Equipment Workers Union. He 
insisted that he was never a Communist Party mem 
ber, although two witnesses under oath accused him of 
so being. 

Since the core of the Watkins case had to do with 
his refusal to divulge the names of others known b\ 
him to have once been Communists, it is expected that 
demands will be forthcoming for the review of many 
other contempt of Congress cases, There have been 
more than two dozen convictions in recent months as 
the result of witnesses refusing to tell Congressional 
Committees about their present or past Communist 
associations and affiliations. 

Arthur Miller, playwright husband of Marilyn Mon 
roe, was among the first of those recenily convicted of 
contempt of Congress to jump the gun and start legal 
wheels turning to gain freedom from contempt con 
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Actor-Playright George Hitchcock (San Francisco) Makes 

Theatrical Gestures as He Invokes Fifth Amendment to 

Questions About Subversivism Before Hous 
on Un-Americanism 
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viction as the result of the Supreme Court’s Watkins 
ruling. Miller was convicted May 31 on charges grow- 
ing out of his refusal to tell the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities the names of Communist writ 
ers with whom he attended a numlr of Communist 
meetings in New York. Federal Judge Charles E. 
McLaughlin heard the case without a jury and held 
that questions put to Miller were pertinent to Con 
gress’ investigation. 

Miller did not invoke the Fifth Amen:!ment, but 
questioned the pertinency of the questions put to him 
by Congressional committee members, 


Named in "Stolen Documents" Case 


In a unanimous decision, but without participation 
of Justice Clark, the Supreme Court held that John 
Siewart Service, whose name prominently figured in 
the “Amerasia” (stolen Government documents) case, 
was wrongfully discharged from a State Department 
post. 

In substance the Court held that Secretary of State 
Acheson did not follow his own Department’s regula 
tions when dropping John Stewart Service, a Foreign 
Service officer. 

In this case the Court said “we are not here con- 





U. S. State Department and Red Poland’s Diblomats Sign 
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SCORES OF TRIALS OF REDS REVERSED- 


cerned in any wise with the merits of the Secretary's 
action in terminating the petitioner’s employment.” 

Service was arrested following an FBI raid on the 
offices of Amerasia Magazine where top Government 
secrets, some 1200 State and Army docum nts on the 
Far Eastern affairs were found. The magazine, sym 
pathetic to Russia and other Far East Communists, 
was a small-circulation magazine which advertised as 
its policy one “devoted to Pacific Affairs study.” Its 
publisher was an alleged Communist and so were se\ 
eral of its stailf. 

Service graduated from Oberlin College in 1931 as 
a specialist on the Far East. He obtained a post with 
the State Department and was assigned to the Far 
Eastern division. 


“Security Risk" Rulings Upset 


Service returned to the United States early in 1945, 
and in June he and Phillip Jaffe, alias Phil ps, pub 
lisher of the Red sheet and others were arrested and 
accused of violating the espionage act. The case in 
volved the transfer of secret Government documents 
to the publications files and subsequent publication of 
some of them. Two months later a grand jury failed 
to indict Service, when bills were filed against others 
involved in the secret paper deal and Service was re 
stored to his post. All were fined except Service. 

However late in 1951 the Loyalty Review Board of 
the Civil Service Commission found “reasonable 
doubt” as to Service’s loyalty, The Board advised 
Secretary Acheson to approve its findings and dismiss 
Service. This Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission was set up under the Trumap 
administration as an appeals board and it carried on 
post audit work of the actions of Departmental loy 
alty boards. 

Secretary Acheson immediately complied with the 
Soards decision and dropped Service from the State 
Department rolls. The Secretary said he acted under 
a rider to the 1947 State Department Appropriation 
bill which gave him “absolutely discretion” in matters 
of discharge of any employe when it is felt that the 
discharge is in the best interest of the country. 

About that time the Federal Court ruled in another 
case that the Loyalty Review Board had no authority 
to post audit cases of departmental loyalty boards 
where there had been favorable decisions. This was 
the case involving Prof. John P. Peters of Yale. On 
the basis of the Court’s ruling in the Peters case, at- 
torneys for Service had the loyalty board’s doubts as 
to Service’s loyalty dismissed from the record, but it 
held that under the Appropriation bill rider, the Sec- 
retary of State did have dismissal powers. 


Communist Convict Freed 


As the result of the latest Court ruling, Service may 
now apply for a return to his post and for back pay 
covering the period since his discharge. Efforts for 
reinstatement will first be attempted, it is indicated. 

Robert G, Thompson, a top-flight Communist Party 
official who gave the FBI and U. S. Marshals a merr: 
chase when he ducked for cover and failed to sur 
render in connection with an indictment, has been or 
dered released from jail on $25,000 bail. 

Thompson is serving a four-year term for contempt 
and has served seventeen months of his sentence. He 
was originally sentenced to a term of three years for a 
Smith Act violation for advocacy of the overthrow of 
our Government and completed that term. 

The contempt indictment came when Thompson 
failed to report for start of the three-year sentence 
and eluded Federal agents for 26 months. He was 








Arthur Miller, Playright Husband of Marlyn Monroe and 

His Attorney, Joseph Rauh, American for Democrat 

Action, Lose First Round in Miller Battle Against Con- 

tempt of Congress Case, Will Appeal Under Supreme 
Courts New Rulings In Behalf of Reds 


finally seized by the FBI in California. 

Thompson claims he should not have been sentenced 
for more than one year for contempt. Two other con 
victed Communist Party o‘ficials have raised a similar 
issue and their appeals are now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Federal Judge Edmund Palmieri released Thomp 
son pending action on the High Court appeals. 

The Supreme Court has agreed to hear arguments 
in the case of Herman Beilan, Philadelphia public 
school teacher, who lost his job for refusing to answer 
questions as to past Communist Party connections 
when called before the Philadelphia School Board in 
1953. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court had ruled 
that Beilan was properly dismissed. 

He was accused of “incompetency,”’ when he in 
voked the Fifth Amendment during the questioning. 


Congressional Committee 
“Welcomed” By Suicide 


Recent California hearings held by the House Com 
mittee on Un-American Activities have attracted con 


siderable attention. The initial incident being the 


Premier Kadar, Russian Puppet Dictator of Hungary, 
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suicide in California of William K. Sherwood, Mon- 
terey research scientist, who had been summoned to 
appear before the Committee for questioning. The 
second incident was the apparent split between Com- 
mittee Chairman Francis Walter and House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn over the televising of the hearings. 
Speaker Rayburn ruled against holding hearing before 
television cameras. Denying there is any such House 
of Representative rule, Representative Walter has per- 
mitted televising at the California hearings. 

Sherwood was found dying in his laboratory, He 
reportedly left a note saying that he had a “fierce re 
sentment of being televised.” His widow has filed a 
half million-dollar suit against Committee members 
for “wrongful death” of her husband, 

Ellis Colton, a witness at the hearing, refused to 
testify claiming House rules were being violated by the 
presence of television cameras. 

The Committee has been holding hearings in Cali 
fornia as a part of its investigation of Communism 
among professional groups including those in educa 
tion, television, movies and publication. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jeffers and Dr. Jack Patten, an Eng 
lish teacher were the opening witnesses for the Gov 
ernment. Dr, Patten named some four dozen persons 
he had known as Communists. Mrs. Jeffers admitted 
Communist Party membership and said she obtained 
Communist literature from Colton, a book store oper 
ator. 

Some sixty witnessses were on call for appearance 
before the House Committee and up to closing these 
columns of NATIONAL RePpustic, more than a half dozen 
had hidden behind the Fifth Amendment in refusing 
to answer questions asked of them by the Committee 
members. 

The Fifth Amendmenters included Louis E, Hart 
man, former Radio commentator; Robert Nisses, TV 
and radio engineer; Sidney Rubin, former NLRB ex 
aminer in Denver and Kansas City; George Hitchcock, 
playright and actor and others. 


Atheists Protest "Trust In God" 


The National Liberal League, an atheistic organiza 
tion, has lost a bout with the United States Post 
Office Department in its fight against the Department’s 
use of the imprint, “In God We Trust” on postage 
stamps. 

When stamps appeared bearing the slogan “In God 
We Trust,” the atheist organization lodged an imme 
diate protest. 

Then they became more wrathful and sent out enve 
lopes bearing in red imprint “The attached postage 
stamp was issued in open and willful contempt of the 
Constitutional laws of the United States. This stamp 

. will forever stand as a memorial to the low degree 
of intelligence of the political leaders of these 
United States.” 

One of the envelopes was addressed to l’osmaster 
General Arthur Summertield, 

The envelopes bearing the imprint were barred from 
the mails by the Post Office Department and the action 
was finally upheld in Court, when Federal Judge 
Richmond Keech said, they (National Liberal League) 
violated the law which prohibits sending matter 
through the mail which defames an individual. The 
judge held that the atheist imprint reflected on the 
conduct of the Postmaster General. 

In New York the State Supreme Court has set the 
atheist back in a case in which Joseph Lewis, National 
President of the Free Thinkers of America, and Alfred 
Klein a member, ask that “Under God” be removed 
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East (Red) Berlin Peoples Militia Practice Anti-Revolt 
Warfare in Mock Battles on Streets of Large Cities Behind 
Iron Curtain 


from the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag in recita- 
tions in public schools. But also in New York, the 
Ten Commandments has been ruled out of Public 
Schools by an order of the State Commissioner of 
Education. Some people have gotten the idea that 
the Ten Commandments and In God We Trust, and 
under God are subversive to the minds of the American 
youth, possible because many are shorne of the morals 
of religion, and religious teachings. There is a far 
worse epidemic, delinquency, gangsterism, killings, 
rape, pregnancy, theft, destruction in general. Do 
those who want to rob youth of knowing the Truths 
of religion, to grow up worse than canibals, who after 
all do have a code of ethics, 


Supreme Court Decision 
Weakens State's Security 


A tightening up on the purse strings in the State 
of Maryland has thrown a roadblock in the path of 
extending investigations into disclosures of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as related in 
these columns last month. 

Hearings of the House Committee revealed the sur 
prising extent to which Reds had gone in organiza- 
tional work in Maryland and particularly in the State’s 
industrial areas. 

Earlier this year the Maryland Legislature lopped 
off the bulk of the funds for carrying on investigations, 
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COMMUNIST MENACE ABROAD 


By PAUL R. BISH 


“ 


There is a saying that ‘confession is good for the 
soul.’”” But, inasmuch as Communists believe not in 
God and sanctifying grace, resulting from confessions 
of wrongs and guilt, it was not with the idea of con- 
fession for the good of the soul, or for any good, that 
in the 16th convention of the Communist Party of 
the USA, in New York earlier this year, a motion was 
made and carrried instructing the new national com- 
mittee of the party to institute an immediate and ex- 
haustive study of the history of the USA, its culture, 
traditions, and politics and economies. The delegate 
making the pre-conceived motion, for only motions 
could be made that had been previously discussed and 
approved, made this point, ‘‘We don’t know as much 
about American history as we know about Russian 
history, and we’ve got an obligation to learn it.’ 

And in reverse a nation-wide, cross-section poll was 
taken among men and women recently and found that 
the average non-Communist American knows little or 
nothing about Russia. He knows the history and 
traditions of the United States, but little or nothing 
about Communist Russia. A great percentage could 
not name the Capital of Russia. Some thought it the 
Kremlin, not Moscow. Others could not recall the 
name of the present dictator of Russia (either Khru- 
shchev or Bulganin). Others did not know whether 
the USA or the USSR manufactured the most steel, 
and some did not know which country occupied the 
most land surface. Some 50 per cent felt that the 
USA should give financial aid to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, This is a contrast in knowledge and thinking. 

Some who are advocating that we join Russia in 
opening the gates and airwaves to an exchange of 
views between Russia, its Iron Curtain countries and 
the USA, do not realize that it will terminate in a one- 
way street, with Russia the beneficiary. Not that our 
people are all soft, but that Russia is cunning and 
tricky, lying and deceitful. At this very moment 
Russia and Red China are broadcasting to Central 
and South America, with claims that the USA is 
“imperialistic,” designing and treacherous. They are 
broadcasting to lower Africa that the USA is ready 
to turn the atom and H-bombs loose on the natives. 
They are broadcasting to Japs that we are using that 
Island as an arsenal to keep liberals subjected to our 
advantage. 

The CBS, which broadcast the Red dictator’s mes- 
sage to the people of the USA, in recent weeks is an 
example of ideology planting by the Red conspirators. 
The Communists and Socialists of the USA have since 
set in motion their united fronts for the advancement 
of ‘American Socialism.” 

As a result of that broadcast and there is now a 
daily feature page in the Daily Worker entitled, 
“Socialism For Your Grandchildren,” a challenge that 
Khrushchev made in that very national broadcast. 
Under this feature is printed daily, comments from 
the American public, usually carrying initials (not 
full names), playing up ideas of Socialism for Amer- 
ica, but no opposite views. 

Lenin admonished the Communists of his and fu- 
ture days to “resort to all sorts of strategem, maneu- 
vers, illegal methods, evasions, and subterfuge—to 
carry on Communist work at all costs,” and that is 
one trait that a leader in the Red ranks must possess 
to make progress for the cause. We can hardly look 
at the record, and say that Communists have not pro- 
gressed in their conspiracy for a world Communist 


dictatorship. Look to China, 
Korea, East Germany, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, part of 
Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and else- 
where, all since Lenin, and by 
Lenin tactics. Can we safely 
have any dealing with Russia? 
Admiral Radford, Chief of Staff 
of American Defense, says “the U. S. cannot trust the 
Russians in disarmament agreements or anything. 
They have broken their word too many times.” 

At this very moment they have broken the Pan- 
munjom (Korean) Truce Agreement. We got the 
short end of the victory of World War II, the Reds 
the long end. We got the short end of the exchange 
in World War II aid, in the diplomatic agreement 
between Roosevelt and Litvinov, and in the exchange 
of State Journals for mutual distribution in the two 
countries. 

But Paul G. Hoffman, the “great thinker,’”’ and 
Harold Stassen, the “great’’ liberal, both more theo- 
retical, than practical, think like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Alger Hiss, and others of our time, that the 
Russian Reds can be persuaded to act like honest 
God-fearing and God-loving people. So some one has 
turned them loose in the task, with the welfare of 
not only the United States, but of the world, as the 
possible pawn in the game of give and take. Some- 
thing like being at the wrong end of the game of 
Russian roulette. 

Khrushchev has nothing new to offer, it is nothing 
but a mousetrap, gilded and advertised as a “better 
mousetrap” than before offered. He is playing the 
same old shell game, with the future of the people of 
the USA as the possible pawns to he. Present-day 
offers to trade regular airtime and TV time with the 
Russians, is a point in order, fourteen TV stations 
in Russia, each local area coverage with a handful 
of TV owners, compared to 3900 TV stations in the 
USA and 42 million or more TV set owners, plus at 
least three nation-wide hookups here and none in 
Russia. Added is censorship in Russia through inter- 
preters of our broadcasts and censorship of Russian 
broadcasts to the United States for Russian consump- 
tion. 

But what of the Communists in action, while hand- 
ing out the widespread idea of peace and freedom, 
they are plotting for the downfall of the hoped for 
victims of their softsoapings. Four submarines, were 
spotted off the coast of Canada, allegedly Russian, and 
three subs were delivered to Egypt recently by Rus- 
sia. Presently the North Korean forces of Commun- 
ism have increased their forces and equipment, the 
newest equipment of Russian make. 

Latin and South America are being flooded with 
Russian and Iron Curtain agitational propaganda 
against “imperialist’’ United States, and Poland, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary have made 
unilateral agreements all indirectly tightening allegi- 
ance to Russia. China has, so says Mao, discontinued 
its slaughter of dissidents after an admitted murder 
of 800,000 (but reportedly 22 millions), and have 
gone to “persuasion and education.”’ Nothing so 
“educational” to an objector as 800,000 corpse. Thai- 
land is reportedly leaning towards Red China as is 
Laos and Tito. Agents have reportedly made peace 
with the Kremlin. 
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FARM RELIEF IN A NUTSHELL 


“For a quarter of a century, we have been 
trying to develop programs to reduce agricul- 
Yet during these years total 
has increased even more rapidly 
than the increase in our population.” 


tural production. 
production 


—Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


LICK INFLATION 
(Continued from page 2) 


only in response to a common deci- 
sion of the citizenry that its highest 
welfare lies in foregoing desirable 
but not essential expenses of gov- 
ernment until the inilation problem 
is licked. 

Present dim prospects for this 
Spartan decision exemplify the vital 
need for a more realistic public un- 
derstanding of the consequences of 
not making it. A wholesale con 
striction of government spending is 
involved and even the most ardent 
advocates of public economy usually 
want it accomplished by sacrificing 
somebody else’s pet programs. Prob- 
ably little short of a reasoned fear 
of inflation—to almost a point of 
terror—can generate an _ effective 
public demand for even temporary 
government frugality. 

A similar public awareness of the 
economics of our situation is needed 
if Americans 2s individuals are vol- 
untarily to forego satisfaction of 
personal demands for desirable but 
not essential consumer items during 
the period needed for productive ca- 
pacity to be brought up in to bal- 
ance. The prospects for develop- 
ments in this regard before it is too 
late also are somewhat on the dim 
side. 

For that reason other induce 
ments to individuals to forgo some 
of their demands for a while have 
either been brought, or allowed to 
come, in to play. 

Recent increases in interest rates 
by savings banks is an example. By 
making savings more attractive, 
bankers induce more people to put 
their money in the bank instead of 
spending for current wants. In this 
way some existing wealth is being 
taken out of the market place. The 
pressure on prices is lessened, 

The rise in interest rates to bor- 
rowers is having a similar effect by 
taking some “future” dollars out of 
today’s market places. As money 
becomes more expensive, some poten- 
tial borrowers are priced out and 
others decide to forego satisfaction 
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of their wants until borrowing be- 
comes less costly. 

Unfortunately, high interest rates 
are a “shotgun” approach to the 
problem of reducing demands on the 
economy. They often eliminate those 
for whom loans will accomplish the 
highest social purposes. The GI 
home ownership loan (a loan for an 
unquestionably desireable purpose) 
serves as an example. 

The Government does not lend the 
money. It merely guarantees a pri- 
vate lender that his loan at not more 
than 414 per cent interest to a vet- 
eran home buyer will be repaid. In 
prior years that was about the going 
interest rate, so the guarantee fea- 
ture made lending to home buying 
veterans very attractive. As a re- 
sult, nearly $40 billion of credit was 
channeled to GI housing. 

However, today’s going interest 
rates are up to at least 514 per cent. 
That rate is much more attractive 
than 414 per cent, even with a Gov- 
ernment guarantee, so mortgage 
money for GI home loans has all but 
dried up. At the same time, others 
whose reason for borrowing is per- 
haps much less worthy get loans be- 
cause they can afford to pay the 
added interest cost. 

The result may help curb infla- 
tion, but it creates hardships by 
failing to direct the flow of avail- 
able credit toward home ownership, 
financing schools and_ attaining 
many other highly desirable objec- 
tives. Some say the answer lies in 
simply granting direct Government 
loans for socially desirable purposes. 
They ignore or fail to understand 
that creation of new and additional 
credit in this manner would seri- 
ously augment inflationary forces 
and soon drive prices of everything, 
including money, upward, 

In any but the most extraordinary 
and limited cases Congress should 
forthwith reject proposals which in- 
volve pumping new sums of credit 
into the economy. If hardships are 
to be relieved and social objectives 
attained, the answer primarily lies 
in directing the flow of existing 
credit toward them, not in creating 
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new amounts of credit to swell the 
inflationary stream, 

But even this requires extreme 
caution. Legislation directing the 
interplay of economic forces toward 
accomplishment of social objectives, 
regardless of desirability, is always 
risky. 

Our vital objective is permanently 
to remove inflationary forces from 
our economy. To do it we must in- 
crease productivity to the level of 
demand and, until that is done, arti 
ficially lower the level of demand. 
Any actions we take to alleviate 
hardship oceasioned during the 
process must neither feed inflation- 
ary forces, impede rapid expansion of 
productive capacity, nor interfere 
excessively with the workings of our 
capitalistic, free-enterprise economic 
system. 

The end product of that system is 
enjoyment by today’s Americans of 
the highest standard of living, the 
most abundant general welfare, the 
most jobs and the highest wages of 
any people of any nation in any 
period of history. Our experience 
has shown that a certain amount 
of governmental regulation of the 
system — anti-trust laws, minimum 
wages and the like—is needed to 
prevent abuses of the freedom in- 
herent in it. 


The experience of other countries, 
notably France and Great Britain, 
has shown that excessive govern- 
mental interference aimed at social 
objectives ends in economic chaos. 
These countries even experience dif- 
ficulty in agreeing on the social ob- 
jectives toward which to direct their 
impaired economies. 

Victory in the battle against in- 
flation, just as in battles against 
hostile nations, requires a willing- 
ness to sacrifice, 

The people’s understanding of 
these things is needed to guide their 
own individual courses, And, since 
political courage is sometimes as 


much a matter of public understand- 
ing as it is strength of personal 
character, the peoples’ understand- 
ing is also needed to spur their pub- 
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lic officials to take politically un- 
popular actions prerequisite to de 
feating inflationary forces, and to 
resist alluring ones with an opposite 
effect. 





ELMER DAVIS 
(Continued from page 4) 


A. Wallace’s historic Four Freedoms 
speech of May 8, 1942, before the 
Free World Association in New 
York. 

A feature-length picture was Am- 
bassador Joe Davies’ Mission to 
Moscow. This was such a violent 
dose of unblushing Moscow approved 
propaganda that Congress forthwith 
ordered the immediate abolition of 
the entire motion picture section of 
OWI. 

In August 1943, OWI gave the 
University of Denver’s Opinion Re- 
search Center a contract to find out 
what Polish-Americans thought of 
the Kremlin’s demands for Polish 
territory. One of the 23 questions 
was: “Do you think the United 
States should guarantee a fair terri- 
torial settlement for Poland, even 
if it means fighting Russia?” 

Unfortunately, before all the an- 
swers could be collected from Polish- 
Americans throughout the U. S., 
Russia had occupied all of Poland 
and set up a Communist dictator- 
ship there. Elmer Davis never pub- 
lished his costly fact-finding conclu- 
sions on “free Poland.” 

Questioned concerning Polish 
Communists employed in OW1, Da- 
vis told the House Committee inves 
tigating the Katyn Forest Massacre: 
“If I had taken seriously all of the 
stories about agents of the Com- 
munists in the Office of War Infor- 
mation I would have had nothing 
else to do but fire the whole staff.” 
(Katyn hearings, p. 1993.) 

Prodded at a press conference 
about Congressman Martin Dies’ 
statement he had identified 37 Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers on the 
OWI payroll, Davis said: “I am 
just as zealous as Mr. Dies in keep 
ing Communists out of OWI, but I 
would like to have better evidence 
before I fire anybody.” 

To enlighten the world on the 
Katyn Forest Massacre by the Rus- 
sians—before the now historic Mad- 
den Report had been published by 
Congress — Elmer Davis told the 
Washington correspondent for PM, 


Marshall Field’s left-wing news- 
paper, on April 28, 1943: “It was 


singular the Germans did not reveal 
the execution of the 10,000 Polish 
officers until two years after their 
bodies were supposed to have been 
found.” Field’s PM and OWL staffs, 





were hardly distinguishable. So 
closely allied that Field’s mansion 
became the training center for OWI 
writers and commentators, and PM 
had scoops on OWI releases. Davis 
apparently could not believe the 
Russians had massacred the cream 
of Polish manhood at Katyn, and 
thus wiped out the last vestige of 
effective patriotic resistance to the 
Communist take-over in Poland. 

Davis appeared certain the Ger- 
mans had committed this horrible 
slaughter. OWL had fifty spot broad- 
casts prepared for world distribu- 
tion, each quoting a different Mem- 
ber of Congress on the atrocious na 
ture of the German crime at Katyn. 
But because there already was grave 
historical doubt concerning German 
guilt in this instance, even at that 
early date, one daring editor on the 
OWI broadcast desk cast all fifty of 
these prefabricated Congressional 
denunciations into the waste basket. 
Not one ever was broadcast or dis- 
tributed anywhere. Had they got- 
ten out over OWL’s wartime world 
network, Germany probably would 
have been in the public mind forever 
guilty of the Katyn horror—instead 
of Russia, In this case, someone at 
the top had again attempted to 
make OWI an instrument of Krem- 
lin policy. The intrigue was almost 
successful. 

On July 26, 1943, an OWL broad- 
cast to Italy referred to King Victor 
Emmanuel as “the moronic. little 
King,” and to Marshall Badoglio as 
a “fascist.” This incendiary broad- 
cast was challenged instantly in 
Congress as an attempt to foment a 
Communist revolutionary takeover 
of Italy, precisely at the moment the 
regime of Benito Mussolini was col- 
lapsing from within. President 
Roosevelt was moved to promptly 
repudiate the broadeast, The later 
report from the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the incident re 
vealed that one Carlo Emanuele a 
Prato, a specialist in OWI’s Italian 
division at the time, earlier had 
been expelled from Switzerland for 
life, as an alleged Soviet agent 
charged with having received and 
distributed Moscow funds in Zurich. 
Six other employees of the Foreign 
Language Division were identified 
in this report, for former Commun- 
ist connections. 

“The OWI policy has been to work 
in cooperation with Communist 
groups supporting the underground 
united-front conference supposedly 
held in Milan, Italy,” the House 
committee report concluded. 

This Congressional inquiry did 
not call upon General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, then Allied commander 
in the Mediterranean Theatre, for 
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his views on the so-called “moronic 
little King” broadcast, but news dis- 
patches from Europe and Africa 
fairly sizzled for ten days with ex- 
pressions of General Eisenhower’s 
embarrassment and mortification 
over the affront to Rome at a mo- 
ment when Ike was striving desper- 
ately to complete military arrange- 
ments for the Italian liberation. 

Some eight months earlier, OWI 
had thrown a like difficult roadblock 
against Eisenhower on the very day 
of his North African landing, No- 
vember 8, 1942. As a part of the 
landing, Eisenhower had dealt se- 
cretly with Admiral Darlan and 
General Giraud, both of whom were 
serving under the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France. This arrangement 
ended French resistance to the Ei- 
senhower landing, and saved thou- 
sands of American lives, But OWI 
at once set up a world shriek that 
Ike was “appeasing” Vichy. So 
shocking was this OWI propaganda 
assault that Eisenhower himself 
wrote out an immediate urgent pro- 
test to President Roosevelt. 

These two incidents of direct in- 
terference with General Eisenhow- 
er’s war operations formed the his- 
torical basis of the charge later 
made in Congress, that OWI was 
“costing the lives of thousands of 
American soldiers, causing conster- 
nation and confusion in the occupied 
countries, and obstructing our whole 
war effort.” 

Commenting particularly on the 
Italian broadcast against the King, 
Congressman William B. Barry, of 
New York said: “The staff of OWI 
appears to be filled with fellow- 
travelers or Communists who are 
more interested in propagandizing 
their own doctrines than in winning 
the war. Their ideas are about as 
American as Earl Browder.” 

With fire and brimstone still 
lighting the Congressional skies fol- 
lowing the pro-Communist Italian 
broadcast, Milton Wisenhower, asso- 
ciate director of OWI, left the 
Washington scene to accept the 
presidency of Kansas State College, 
August 20, 1943. When first offered 
this job, in early spring, Milton had 
asked brother Ike for his advice and 
suggestions. From his African head- 
quarters Ike responded with alac- 
rity, “Take it!” 

“A large part of the kind of peace 
achieved after this war rests on the 
principles laid down in America’s 
schools,” the General, now President 
Eisenhower, wrote, Brother Milton 


has been in education ever since, 

“Ike and I always have been very 
close to each other, and I’d prefer 
to let the matter rest there,” Milton 
said on his last day in OWL. 





Allan J, Aronson, sometime an 
OWI writer, turned up in 1950-53 as 
executive editor of the weekly New 
York City pro-Communist National 
Guardian, a newspaper widely cir- 
culated among American prisoners 
of war in Korea by the Chinese Com- 
munists at the time. Called before 
the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee in 1955, Aronson, took 
the Fifth Amendment on questions 
touching his alleged membership in 
the Communist Party after 1940, and 
his connection with the National 
Guardian’s campaign to circulate 
peace appeals from tortured Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in Korea. Be- 
tween his OWI assignment and his 
pro-Communist newspaper work dur- 
ing the Korean war, Aronson had 
served for a time as press control 
officer in SHAEF headquarters in 
France, (1945-46). (Eastland Com- 
mittee, Annual Report 1956, p. 242.) 

The Japanese language section of 
OWI employed Shuji Fujii, alias 
Jimmy Saito, who took the Fifth 
Amendment on questions touching 
his alleged membership in the Com- 
munist Party during the war years. 
Fujii left OWL to work in the Otnece 
of Strategic Services. During the 
Korean fighting he was identified as 
a regular contributor to the pro- 
Communist National Guardian. 

Two other former employees of 
OWL took the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, Will- 
iam Hinton, Putney, Vt., refused to 
identify pictures found in his locker 
purporting to show American sol- 
diers confessing to having partici- 
pated in bacteriological warfare in 
Korea. He also declined to answer 
whether the Communist Party had 
ordered him to seek employment as 
an organizer for the Farmers Union. 
Neither would he answer. questions 
relating to employment of his sister, 
Joan, on the U. 8. atomic bomb proj- 
ect, and her later service with the 
Communists in China. 

John B, Stone, Washington, D. C., 
an OWI special assignments writer, 
and presently a feature writer on 
the Daily Worker and Peoples 
World, Communist organs, declined 
to answer questions touching his ac- 
tivities in alleged Communist-front 
organizations prior to 1955, 

In April 1944, a principal theme 
of OWL propaganda was “Finland- 
get out-of-the-war.” Charles T, Lu- 
cey, a veteran reporter for the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
observed that “there are recent ex- 
amples to show how news is molded 
(by OWL) to fit a propaganda pat- 
tern.” 

“The OWI has played to the hilt 
the Finland-get-out-of-the-war iine. 
In campaigns like this, OW1 often 


goes much further than to report, as 
in this case, that Russia and Fin- 
land were negotiating. It can ghost- 
write statements for a stable of 
agreeable congressmen or other high 
officials supporting this objective. It 
bangs away with newspaper editor- 
ials and columnists’ comments aimed 
in the same direction. Scores of 
radio scripts are slanted this way.” 

History affords no better descrip- 
tion of a propaganda operation—as 
distinguished from an honest news 
reporting system. In this classical 
example, the propaganda slant was 
to serve the Russian aim. OWI put 
on full American pressure for the 
surrender of Finland, thus paving 
the way for later Russian aggression 
against Finnish territory. Here, 
once more, OWI was the positive in- 
strument of Kremlin policy, 

In his appearances before Con- 
gress, Davis repeatedly was at a 
loss to say how one might positively 
identify an active Communist. His 
contemptuous disdain for all charges 
of subversion in OWI served only to 
irritate both friend and foe on Capi- 
tol Hill . On several occasions he 
was vituperative in his personal con- 
demnation of all congressional in- 
vestigations into subversion, 

By June 1945 OWI had its own 
Russian-language magazine in Mos- 
cow. Questioned by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Davis ac- 
knowledged that all the material in 
this publication was regularly sub- 
mitted in advance to the Kremlin 
for approval, before being sent to 
press in New York. 

“There would be no chance for us 
to distribute a magazine in Russia 
unless we did submit it to the Rus- 
sian authorities,” Davis explained. 





DEATHLESS DOCUMENT 
(Continued from page 6) 


and that, as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and do 
all other acts and things which in- 
dependent states may of a right do.” 

Then comes the really potent lines 
in this incomparable document: 


“And, for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 


In view of these facts it is small 
wonder that we have exerted our- 
selves to preserve and protect the 
Declaration of Independence. Yet, 
despite all of our elaborate precau- 
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tions, it is possible to destroy physi- 
cally the ancient parchment upon 
which the founders of the U.S.A, in- 
scribed their innermost feelings. 

So long, however, as the United 
States remains, the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence can 
never be destroyed for they are en- 
graved in the minds and etched in 
the hearts of 170-million Americans. 
The immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is truly America’s death- 
less document. 





UNCLE SAM'S EAGLE 
(Continued from page 14) 


sublime and bizarre. One poet of 
ancient times, Crinagoras the Greek, 
used to tie his verses to toothpicks 
of eagle-quill dyed purple as gifts 
for special friends—a man of 
whimsy! 

Indian braves preferred to tie 
eagles’ claws to their ears by way 
of valorous decoration, 

Along with angels, eagles entered 
mediaeval cathedrals, spread their 
wings across stained glass windows 
or under the Scriptures on lecterns, 
as we see them still today on 
churchly reading-desks, 

Skilled artificers in brass and 
glass wrought gleaming replicas of 
Zeus’s bird for the glory of Chris- 
tianity. 

Learned preachers of surpassing 
eloquence were accorded the proud 
bird’s name: Thomas Aquinas be- 
came known as the “Eagle of Di- 
vines”; and four centuries later, 
Bishop Benigne Bossuet, chaplain 
to King Louis le Grand of France, 
enjoyed the title, “Eagle of Meaux.” 

However, as citizens of these 
U.S.A., we must do more than fol- 
low the eagle back through history. 
It is our duty to insure his future, 
to provide this noble bird who has 
inspired countless generations, with 
a sure place in the sun. 

The eagle is a real benefactor, His 
major diet, almost eighty per cent, 
is among rodents. To keep in check 
crop-destroying four-foots such as 
rats, rabbits, marmots, gophers and 
ground squirrels, is part of the eag- 
le’s appointed role in nature. With- 
out his services the rodent family 
might get out of hand. Belatedly 
conservationists are realizing this 
fact, and protective legislation is 
getting into motion. Let’s help 
speed it up lest the skies lose for- 
ever the regal king of the air who 
has delighted the ages! 

The Bald Eagle Act of 19?? put 
Uncle Sam’s Eagle under Federal 
protection. But his original range 
from coast to coast and from Maine 
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to Florida is now considerably cur- 
tailed. 

American literature abounds in 
tributes to this noble bird. One of 
the best in recent years is “Alta, the 
Eagle, My Friend,” written by V. 
W. Turbiville, a Texan ranchman. 
It is a memorable saga of friend- 
ship between a man and a maimed 
female eagle whose mate had been 
shot down by an airplane hunter. 
It is a moving and tragic tale which 
takes but ten minutes to read yet 
remains indelibly in memory. 

Alta belonged to the clan of 
Golden Eagles who were ranging the 
skies over Asia, Africa, Europe, 
Mexico and other areas of this con- 
tinent before man came upon the 
planet to give these lands their 
names. Yet stupidly, man, now that 
he has attained metal wings and 
deadly missiles, is destroying the 
very bird which first sowed in him 
the wish for wings! 

Alta’s clan, unlike the Bald-head, 
still lacks national protection. (You 
will find her story in the Audubon 
Magazine, issue of March-April, 
1954.) 

Man was not created to run un- 
derground like a blind mole, He 
was fashioned for flight and free 
dom. 

Let us lift our wings—and prove 
worthy of our precious Christian 
heritage! 





OUR FIRST DECLARATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


tion in the Cape Fear Mercury 
(June 1775), importing to be re- 
solves of a set of people styling 
themselves a Committee for the 
County of Mecklenburg, most trait- 
orously declaring the entire dissolu- 
tion of this country, and then set- 
ting up a system of rule and regula- 
tion repugnant to the law and sub- 
versive to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

With this letter Governor Martin 
sent a copy of the Cape Fear Mer- 
cury which contained the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence. 
This letter and the newspaper were 
filed in the Archives of the British 
Government, London, On the back 
of Governor Martin’s letter there is 
this note: “a printed paper taken by 
Mr. Turner for Mr. Stevenson, Aug- 
ust 15, 1837.” 

Mr. Andrew Stevenson, our Min- 
ister to England, seems to have neg- 
lected to return the newspaper ior 
it is still missing from the British 
Archives. 

The Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, which was de:ivered 


by Captain Jack to the North Caro- 
lina delegates to the Congress, meet 
with their opposition. They felt 
that it was premature to lay before 
the Continental Congress, 

As a result, no one seems to have 
again mentioned the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence until 
John McKnitt Alexander (Clerk of 
the meeting in Charlotte in May 
1775), wrote in September 1800 to 
General William R. Davie, that the 
original records of the Independence 
proceedings “were burned with my 
house on April 6, 1800.” As a result 
Alexander wrote out the resolutions 
from memory. 

This seems to have been followed 
by another lull until the Declaration 
was brought to the attention of the 
public by the Raleigh Register and 
North Carolina Gazette on April 30, 
1819, and as republished in such 
newspapers as the Washington, 
D. C., Daily National Intelligencer 
on May 14, 1819, and the Salem, 
Mass., Essex Register on June 5, 
1819. 

On June 28, 1819, John Adams 
wrote to Thomas Jefferson and en- 
closed a copy of the Essex Register 
which contained the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. 

In this letter Adams wrote: “How 
is it possible that this paper should 
have been concealed from me to this 
day? Had it been communicated to 
me in the time of it, I know, that 
if I had possessed it, I would have 
made the hall of Congress echo and 
re-echo with it fifteen months before 
your declaration of independence. 
. .. Had I known it, I would have 
commented upon it, from the day 
you entered Congress until the 
Fourth of July, 1776. The genuine 
sense of America at the moment was 
never so well expressed before or 
since.” 

About a month later, July 15, 
1819, Adams wrote to William Bent- 
ley: “A few weeks ago I received an 
Essex Register, containing resolu- 
tions of independence by a county 
in North Carolina, fifteen months 
before the resolutions of indepen- 
dence in Congress. I was struck 
with so much astonishment on read- 
ing this document that I could not 
help enclosing it immediately to Mr. 
Jefferson, who must have seen it, in 
the time of it, for he has copied the 
spirit, the sense, and the expressions 
of it verbatum, into his Declaration 
of Independence of the 4th of July, 
1776.” 

Thomas Jefferson, who was per- 
haps piqued by Adams’s letter about 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence, replied on July 9, 
1819: “You seem to think it genuine, 
but I believe it spurious. I deem it 
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to be a very unjustifiable quiz... . 
If this paper be really taken from 
the Raleigh Register, as quoted, I 
wonder it should have escaped Rich- 
tie ... and the National Intelligen- 
cer, Which is edited by a North Caro- 
linian.” 

Jefferson must have misplaced his 
spectacles because the National In- 
telligencer did reprint the declara- 
tion from the Raleigh Register on 
May 14, 1819—56 days before Jeffer- 
son replied to John Adams. 

In a letter to William Bentley, 
dated August 21, 1819, after receiv- 
ing Jefferson’s reply, John Adams 
wrote: “The resolutions are such as 
every county in the thirteen colonies 
ought to have taken at that time. 

. Either these resolutions are a 
plagiarism from Mr. Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence, or Mr. 
Jefferson’s Declaration is a plagiar 
ism from those resolutions.” 

Adams explains that the resolu- 
tions may have been suppressed in 
the Philadelphia and other news- 
papers, as well as from members of 
the Continental Congress, because 
of the timidity of the delegates in 
Congress from North Carolina, by 
the influence of Quakers, and pro- 
priety gentlemen in Pennsylvania, 
the remaining art and power of tory- 
ism throughout the continent at that 
time.” 

He could have also added that the 
Congress at the moment was in no 
mood to consider such resolutions, 
for on July 8, 1775, it declared: 
“We have not raised armies with the 
ambitious design of separating from 
Great Britain and establishing inde- 
pendent states.” 

Many persons, since 1819, have 
taken up the cudgels in defense of 
Jefferson’s challenge to the genuine- 
ness of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. 

On the other hand, many others 
have come to the defense of the Dee- 
laration. Some of these Declaration 
defenders were eyewitnesses of, or 
participants in, the event. 

Perhaps some day this contro- 
versy will be brought to a final and 
conclusive historical determination. 

This should surely come to pass 
when additional documents are 
found, especially the lost copy of the 
Cape Fear Mercury. 





FATHER OF INDEPENDENCE 
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ard Henry Lee that “These united 
Colonies are and of right ought to 
be free and independent.” 

On July 4 the Declaration of In- 
dependence was formally taken up, 
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and after much discussion and some 
minor changes, was adopted. But 
the actual signing did not take place 
that day. Only John Hancock, pres- 
ident of the Continental Congress, 
and the secretary, Charles Thomp- 
son, signed on the 4th of July. It 
was especially desirable to have the 
signature of every member of Con- 
gress, and there were still a small 
minority who might have withheld 
their signatures on July 4th. 

When, a month later, the time ar- 
rived for all members to sign Jeffer- 
son’s beautifully engrossed parch- 
ment, every one of the fifty-six mem- 
bers present walked up to the table 
and wrote his name. 

That was the most dramatic mo 
ment since Colonial settlement. Fail- 
ure of the Revolution which it de 
clared, meant confiscation of all 
property held by the signers—as 
well as their execution as traitors. 

For another reason it was a dra- 
matic moment. Hitherto, fighting 
had begun but no nation as yet ex- 
isted. All other events were pre 
liminary to the actual signing of the 
Declaration, which was the climax, 
for in that moment the British col- 
onies died and the new nation was 
born. 


NASSER—NEW HITLER? 
(Continued from page 20) 


terms of 
Egyptian 


Canal was reopened on 
travel dictated by the 
Canal Authority. 

Whether Nasser won or lost is for 
historians to decide. On the battle 
field there is little question that his 
armies suffered a demoralizing de 
feat. Nasser is a man in a hurry, 
and such an impetuous leader could 
well bring on World War III, for as 
the lifelong revolutionary has said: 
“Throughout my life I have had 
faith in militarism, .. .” 

Anthony Eden was Nasser’s first 
victim. Eden said late in 1956, be 
fore the armed conflict: “We’ve 
tried, for example, to prove our de- 
sire for friendship with Egypt. We 
made an agreement and withdrew 
from the Canal Zone. We made an 
other agreement about the Sudan. 
We hoped that these would lead to 
a new spirit in our relations with 
Egypt. Some people say we’ve gone 
much too far in conciliation, that we 


gave up too much, that we have 
been weak where we should have 


been strong. ... Well, be that as it 
may, we've certainly gone to the 
limit in our efforts for friendship 
; (but) all those friendly ap- 
proaches have failed.” 

Historians will write of the grow- 


ing “double standard” of interna- 
tional morality in the United Na- 
tions, which censored Great Britain, 
France and Israel for attacking 
Egypt, but passed only weak resolu- 
tions when Russia socked Hungary. 

This double standard of interna- 
tional morality was underscored by 
Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, when he said: 

“The Afro-Asian bloc voted for 
prompt action against the British, 
French and Israeli aggression in 
Egypt and time after time abstained 
from voting on the several resolu- 
tions relative to Soviet aggression 
against the people of Hungary.” 

This double standard of morality 
may one day doom the United Na- 
tions to oblivion. International jus- 
tice cannot be different for different 
nations. 

Nasser betrayed the Arab world 
when, like Hitler, he made his per- 
sonal alliance with Moscow. Islam 
will have no part of Communism. 
Everything gained by Nasser in war 
was offered him first in peace, by 
the West. Now, only Moscow trusts 
him—for they would devour him. 

Rather than face a course of honor 
and a policy of decency, Hitler made 
personal league with Moscow, In 
the same fashion, Nasser today risks 


the Hitler gambit—that you can 
play ball with Communism for a 


time and then reassert your inde 
pendence. 

All friends of Islam must pray 
that Nasser will not suffer the ig- 
nominous fate of the mad Hitler. 


FREEDOM—WEALTH MACHINE 


(Continued from page 22 





laid down long ago by the great com- 
mon-sense philosopher who founded 
this university. 

Benjamin Franklin, back in 1729, 
wrote it down in these words: 
“There is a certain proportionate 
quantity of money requisite to carry 
on the trade of a country freely and 
currently; more than which would 
be of no advantage in trade, and less, 
if much less, exceedingly detrimen- 
tal.” 

In Benjamin Franklin’s own life 
time, virtually every American was 
to learn—the hard way—the fact 
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that there can be such a thing as too 
much money in the economy, as well 
as too little. Their experience is re- 
called in a bitter saying we still use: 
“not worth a Continental,” 

Since its early days, the American 
republic has grown enormously in 
complexity as well as size, but the 
fact remains that the capacity of any 
economy to produce goods and serv- 
ices is, at any given time, limited 
by the resources, human and mate- 
rial, that are currently available. 
The further fact remains that, when 
the economy is running at peak lev- 
els, creation of more money cannot 
produce more things; it can only 
push up prices. 

Over most of the last two years, 
our economy has been straining its 
capacity under the influence of infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Total expenditures in terms of 
money have increased more than the 
physical output of goods and serv- 
ices, and buying demand, based in 
part on credit expansion, has been 
trying persistently to increase ea- 
penditures even more. 

This strain on the economy has 
been reflected in rising prices and 
costs, pushed up by actual spending, 
and rising interest rates, pushed up 
by the borrowing demands of those 
who wish to spend still more, 

These things have been happening 
because business concerns, govern- 
ments, and individuals have wanted 
to borrow and spend more money 
than they were willing and able to 
save in order to buy more things 
than can yet be produced. 

Basically, credit has been made 
tighter, and therefore more expen- 
sive, by a single phenomenon—the 
development of a credit rush remin- 
iscent of the California gold rush a 
little more than a century ago. 

The Federal Reserve is not infalli- 
ble or perfect, and it is a good thing 
to keep people aware that there is 
no magic in monetary policy—or 
any other policy or power of govern- 
ment—that can ensure prosperity 
for everyone, in perpetuity. 

It is a good thing to hold the light 
of reason to the illusion that eco- 
nomic difficulties—and social injus- 
tices as well—can be cured, effort- 
lessly and painlessly, by the simple 
process of pumping up the supply of 
money and credit. 

If we examine and continuously 
study our business civilization earn- 
estly and honestly, I am confident 
that, along with our deeper knowl- 
edge, we will find strength to do 
greater and finer things than we 
have yet done. And, in doing them, 
we will find new faith both in our 
system and in ourselves, 














TURNING SEARCHLIGHT ON REDS 


By WALTER 8S. STEELE 


The recent series of Supreme Court decisions “have 
set the United States back 25 years in its efforts to 
control Communists” the National Convention of the 
National Association of Attorney Generals, in session 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, was told by its President, the 
States Attorney General of New Hampshire. “It is 
tragic to see such judicial undermining of national 
security and Federal-State relacions, as well as the 
very foundation of free America’s right to protect 
itself,” he said. Law experts, security experts, police 
chiefs, FBI, and leading Members of Congress express 
grave concern over the turn of events. 


The Supreme Court cannot take much solace in 
this, but the Communist Party is jubilant over the 
recent rulings. Only it and its fellow-travelers plus 
a handful of intelligensia have expressed any gratifi- 
cation over the Court’s ruling which has outlawed all 
State sedition laws, most contempt of Congress cases, 
some of the Government loyalty regulations, secrecy 
of the FBI files, aspects of deportation regulations, 
encourages Fifth Amendment practices out of court 
and curbed the force of Congressional powers. 


The official organ of the party, heralds the Court’s 
ruling as “A milestone for Democracy,” and again as 
“High Court Historical Rulings.”” Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Senator Wayne Morse, plus a scatter- 
ing of left-wing publishers, are among the few non- 
Communists openly heralding the Court’s ruling. The 
Department of Justice and most of Congress are ut- 
terly up in arms over the recent switches of the 
Court, and the blame for most of it is place in the 
laps of Chief Justice Warren and Justices Felix 
Frankfurter and Black, or to influences in the law 
clerical forces of the Justices or from secret outside 
influence. 


The Court has in recent months adopted theories of 
the leftists, rather than precedents in judicial deci- 


sions, historical traditions and facts. Under such 
condition a nation can eventually be completely dis- 
rupted, placed in constant turmoil and national alle- 
giance is finally undermined. 

As a direct result of the Court decisions one very 
important fact is noted. The organized Communist 
conspiracy has in past months, hidden their forces 
from public notice, as J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI 
has stated the hardcore have been operating under- 
ground, to evade detection and prosecution under the 
laws that are now set aside in parts, by the Court. 
Today, following the Court’s weakening, they have 
been crawling from underground like beetles, show- 
ing renewed vigor and determination. New fronts 
are springing forth throughout the Nation in keeping 
with their new Kremlin line. Reds are now holding 
open house, in their new surge forward. Among the 
names cropping out since the Court’s new trend be- 
gan, are: 

New York State Committee of the Party has elected 
Benjamin J. Davis (Negro), chairman; George Blake 
Charney, secretary; Prof. Albert Blumberg, to the 
State Committee; George Watt, organizational secre- 
tary; William Albertson, labor secretary; William 
Weinstone, propagandist; Sid Stein, Hank Aaron and 
Eric Bert, members of the State Committee; Claude 
Lightfoot has been retained as chairman of Illinois; 
Junious Scales, chairman of North Carolina; Steve 
Nelson, chairman of Eastern Pennsylvania; Louis 
Malinow, executive secretary, State of New Jersey; 
Martha Stone Asher, chairman of New Jersey; Harry 


Steinberg, legislative director, C. P., Los Anggeles 
County; Albert Jason Lima, chairman Northern Cali- 
fornia; Dorothy Healey Connelly, chairman, Los An- 
geles County. Eugene Dennis, has been elected Na- 
tional Affairs secretary of the National Committee; 
Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, to the National Committee; 
Ben J. Davis, National Secretary, Negro Affairs; Fred 
M. Fine, National secretary, labor affairs; John Ga- 
tes, National secretary, public affairs; James Jack- 
son, Jr., National secretary, Southern affairs; Hyman 
Lumer, National secretary, propaganda; Sidney Stein, 
National secretary of Organization; Earl Durham,. 
Nattional secretary, youth affairs; Carl Ross, National 
secretary, farm affairs, Al Lannon, active on the 
waterfront; Esther Jackson, active on the Negro 
front;, Armondo Roman active among Puerto Ricans, 
NYC, have also crawled out into public light. 

William Z. Foster, called the Communist Party 
National convention to order in New York City; Fred 
Fine, well orientated and disciplined, presided as con- 
vention chairman. George Blake Charney, New York 
State Party Chairman, welcomed the delegation. 
Eugene Dennis, National Secretary of the party, made 
the keynote address. Parliamentarians included Nat 
Ganley (Michigan) and George Blake Charney (N.Y.). 
Benjamin Davis (N.Y.) read Foster’s speeches, argu- 
ments and motions. 

Chairmen of Sessions included: Dorothy Healey 
(Calif.), Bill Lawrence (N.Y.), David Davis (Pa.), 
James Jackson, Jr. (N.Y.-Va.), Burt Nelson (Wash.), 
and William Albertson (N.Y.). 

The Public Relations or Press Committee: Simon 
(Si) W. Gerson (N.Y.), Abner W. Berry (N.Y.), Will- 
iam Allan (Mich.), and Al Richmond (Calif.). 

The Pre-Convention Arrangements Committee was 
chaired by Fred Fine. The Temporary Rules Com- 
mittee was co-chaired by Carl Winter (Michigan 
State Chairman of the Party) and Claude Lightfoot 
(Illinois State Chairman of the Party). Together 
with these, the committee consisted of Benjamin J. 
Davis, George Blake Charney, Sid Stein and Fred 
Fine, all from New York. The chairman for the or- 
ganizing session of the convention was Claude Light- 
foot. Tellers for the counting of record votes were 
Phil Shatz (Mich.), Lester Davis (Ill.), George Sandy 
(N.J.), and Robert (? Dunn), (N.Y.). The four 
convention secretaries were Esther E. -.?_---~ (N.Y.), 
Geraldine Lightfoot (Ill.), John Hellman (Mont.), 
and Anna Correa (Col.). The Credentials Committee 
included Charles Nusser (N.J.), chairman; Charlene 
Alexander (Calif.), Junius Scales (N.C.) and Belzer 
Baxter (Mich.). The Resolutions Committee was 
composed of Sid Stein (N.J.), James Jackson, Jr. 
(representing the South), and Dorothy Healey 
(Calif. ). 

There were six subcommittees of the Resolutions 
Committee. They were No. 1, Lil Gates (N.Y.) and 
Hy Lumer, co-chairmen; William Weinstone (N.Y.) 
and John ~..?..- (N.J.). No. 2, James Jackson, Jr., 
(representing the South), chairman; Carl Winter 
(Mich.) and Al Blumberg (N.Y.). No. 3, Paul 
Brooks (Mich.) and Morris (N.Y.), co- 
chairmen; Dave Davis (E. Pa.) and Flo Hall (Ill.). 
No. 4, Al Krchmarek (Ohio), chairman; Al Blum- 
berg (N.Y.). No. 5, William Schneiderman (Calif.) 
and Nemmy Sparks (Conn.), co-chairmen; Burt Nel- 
son (Wash.) and Max Weiss (Ill.). No. 6, Hugh Stet- 
ton (Ohio) and George Meyers (Md.), and Sam 
Kushner (Ill.).—(Names continued in next edition.) 
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